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SUMMARY 


For FOUR years after the test firing of a Soviet ICBM vehicle in August 1957, great 
uncertainties pervaded U.S. intelligence estimates of the pace and scope of the Soviet ICBM 
program. The expectation that the USSR would rapidly acquire a substantial force of first- 
generation ICBM's dominated intelligence estimates throughout this period, although firm 
evidence of large-scale Soviet ICBM deployment failed to materialize. Moreover, during 
I960 marked divergencies arose in the intelligence community regarding the size of the 
Soviet ICBM force that was operational. The chief grounds of uncertainties regarding the 
Soviet ICBM program were the understanding of Soviet intentions then current among 
Western leaders and their advisers, the strategic requirements that were believed to guide 
Soviet military policy, and the enhanced appreciation of Soviet missile technology as dem¬ 
onstrated by impressive space launchings and ICBM flight tests. 

By the fall of 1961, however, U.S. intelligence had succeeded in resolving much of the 
previous uncertainty about the Soviet strategic missile .force and produced high confidence 
estimates that the USSR had acquired only a token force of operational ICBM's. 

Granted that the West's exaggeration of Soviet strategic missile capabilities brought im¬ 
mediate political benefits to the USSR, the question naturally arises: Were the Soviet leaders 
merely passive beneficiaries of the mistaken Western beliefs? Or did they actively help 
to shape the West's expectations so that its uncertainties were resolved by exaggerating the 
pace and scope of the Soviet ICBM program? To resolve this problem the authors, in Part 
One, examine the Soviet leaders' claims regarding their strategic missile capabilities and evalu¬ 
ate them in the light of accessible intelligence information.* This retrospective evaluation 
reveals a gap between the actual Soviet ICBM program and what the Soviet leaders said about 
it, a gap so large as to compel the conclusion that the Soviet leaders, principally Khrushchev 
and some top military figures, have practiced deliberate, systematic, and sustained strategic 
deception. 

•Tor iltc procedures employed to jetrt the necessary intelligence inputs for this study. Sec the Prcfaie. 
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A striking characteristic of Soviet strategic claims, when looked at as a whole, is their 
internal consistency and the logical sequence of their development; despite their false basis 
in reality, successive claims built on their predecessors and prepared the way for those to fol¬ 
low. Tiie claims were carefully set against the background of Soviet space exploits, ^hich 
contributed substantially to their credibility. By establishing a rough equivalence of space 
exploits and missile capabilities, the Soviets converted their space program into a sustained 
series of military demonstrations. 

The claims were often expressed with exuberance, especially when voiced by Khrushchev, 
but it was controlled exuberance—not the spontaneous expression of elation or other po^er 
ful emotions. The Soviet leaders doubtless meant to communicate misleading hints about 
the Soviet missile program and particularly about their ability to strike the United States. 
Simple fabrications were interspersed with claims that became valid only with the lapse of 
time. The Soviet leaders generally formulated the claims with care, using a wide variety' of 
deceptive verbal techniques for this purpose. They used ambiguous terms to convey vague 
or equivocal claims. The West’s predisposition to resolve ambiguities in the direction of 
exaggerating Soviet capabilities was often enough to bring about the desired result, but 
special devices were sometimes used, such as placing ambiguous claims in misleading contexts 
or in contrived temporal series. (The verbal devices employed by the Soviet leaders are ana¬ 
lyzed in detail in Part Three of this report.) 

Deceptive Soviet ICBM claims were meant to serve a variety of purposes and to influ¬ 
ence the beliefs and behavior of a whole range of audiences.* In a general sense, the target 
of Soviet missile deception was world opinion at large, including certain groups in the So\iet 
Union itself. Although the Soviet leaders might have preferred to convey certain impres¬ 
sions to particular audiences and not to others, or to convey different impressions to differ- 
' ent audiences, the requirements of internal logic and systematic exposition in an age of 
world-wide communications places severe limitations on their freedom to tailor decepthe 
claims to achieve such diversified effects. The price for attempting to achieve the desired 
effect on one audience may be the risk that the same message will have an undesirable ef¬ 
fect elsewhere. For example, to achieve the desired political effect on Western and neutral 
audiences, the Soviet leaders made ICBM claims that encouraged their restless Chinese allies 
to press for new Soviet commitments that the USSR was evidently reluctant to give. Simi¬ 
larly. the effects on a single audience, or on influential groups within a single society*, may 
be ambivalent. Thus, the Soviet leaders found that in addition to the favorable political 

•In this study the turrets of the deception luve usually been identified in such ceneral terms as ihe l *5*. . the 
West." jnd "neutral opinion." and have been specified only when there is reason to believe that a particular auuien.c 
was meant to be influenced in special ways by a particular claim. 
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consequences that flowed from their success in misleading U.S. opinion regarding the pace and 
scope of the Soviet ICM.M program, there were also undesirable consequences, namely, stim¬ 
ulation of U.S. arms programs. Some unfavorable consequences may have been anticipated; 
others may not have been, or their extent may have been underestimated. The Soviet leaders 
-fnay also have had exaggerated expectations regarding the political benefits that would accrue 
from successful deception. It is apparent, at any rate, that in undertaking to engage in decep¬ 
tion, the Soviet leaders calculated, rightly or wrongly, that acceptance of the costs and risks 
that might be involved was warranted by expected gains. 

Ultimately, the chief objective of the Soviet leaders was to influence the policies of 
Western, and particularly U.S., decisionmakers, in ways that favored Soviet interests. Given 
the nature of the political process in Western societies and within the Western alliance as a 
whole, the conduct of the cold war by Western leaders can be affected without actually chang¬ 
ing the beliefs of the leaders. It is possible to influence the West's policy by persuading the 
governments, parties or peoples allied to the United States, as well as influential groups in 
America itself. The Communists can bring pressure and propaganda to bear at many more 
points than the West, because all the groups mentioned, as well as articulate opinion in neu¬ 
tral countries, can make their influence felt in Washington. 

More rapid and far-reaching effects could be achieved by directly influencing the esti¬ 
mates and beliefs of the U.S. President and his advisers. The Soviet leaders attempted to do 
this not only by pointed assertions given world-wide dissemination, but also in private con¬ 
versations with U.S. diplomats and political leaders as well as those of the allies who could 
be expected to make them known to the U.S. administration. 

Clearly, the Soviet ICBM deception achieved its greatest success among groups that did 
not have full access to the relevant information that the West did possess. But even within 
the U.S. intelligence community, deceptive Soviet claims, supported by technical demonstra¬ 
tions, contributed to the persistence of mistaken beliefs about the pace and scope of the Soviet 
ICBM program that were not corrected until more than four years after the first Soviet 
ICBM test. 

It is now evident that Soviet leaders practiced deception even in the early months after 
the August 1957 test firing of the first Soviet ICBM vehicle, although their claims in that 
period may only have anticipated what they could reasonably expect to achieve soon. For 
example, Khrushchev claimed "possession" of a "fully perfected" ICBM long before all the 
essential components of a complete weapon system had been tested. The deception cleariv 
involved fabrication, however, after the middle of 195S, by which time the Soviet leaders 
had decided not to produce or deploy the first-generation ICBM (SS-6) in large numbers, 
but to hasten the development of a second-generation ICBM (SS-7) that was designed to 
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overcome some of ,he o r e,a.ionol deficiencies of ,l,c SS-6. Subsequeofly. the Soviet lenders 
claimed current ICIIM capabilities that they knew would require the deseopmen . p 

tioi: ami deployment of an entirely new system. . 

’ Beginning in late 195S, Khrushchev nude a series of increasingly expansive cami^^- 

garding production of the Soviet ICBM: first, that product.cn had been set up (i 
195 S)- next, that the 1CDM was in "serial production" (January 1959), an ma J 
ary 1960. that it was in "mass production." These statements clearly implied a transmon 
manufacture of individual prototype ICBM’s to production of larger number £t ough . 
could not be translated into absolute numbers, the claims were understood m the mt 1 
community to mean that progressively larger numbers of ICBMs were being J*■ ^ 
for operational purposes. Actually, only a minor part of the total product.on o 
ever deployed; production was primarily for research and development and or■ *P 
ers. In speaking of "serial" and particularly "mass" product.on, Khrushc ev e i r . 
sought to persuade the West that Soviet ICBM’s were being produced in substant.al n 

bers for early deployment. . , 

As early as February 1959. Defense Minister Malinovsky, seconded by several other ma - 

shals of the Soviet Union, spoke of the Soviet armed forces having been equ.ppe vu 
ICBM’s. According to current estimates, this was almost a full year e ore t te ear *s 
that the USSR could have had even a small initial operational capability (I ) 

SS-6 missile. In late 1959 and early I960, when the USSR had at most an I o no 
than ten ICBM’s, Khrushchev made a series of far-reaching claims implying OeeM 
of a large operational ICBM capability. The Soviet Union, he announced, has enough nuclear 
weapons ... and the corresponding rockets to deliver this weapon to the territory o a possi e 
aggressor... so that we could literally wipe from the face of the earth the country or coun- 
tSs that attacked us." Thus, the claimed capacity to destroy the NATO countries of Europe 
with missiles, which had long been asserted, was extended to include the LS* s c te op 
ponent. the United States. This claim of an ICBM capability to destroy the United States, 
although it was expressed metaphorically, was twice repeated by Khrushchev and su sequent \ 
echoed" by top military leaders. It culminated the series of development and product.on claims 

regarding the ICBM that characterized the preceding two years. 

The whole series of deceptive claims was probably meant to further several distinct 
aims: (*) to conceal from the West that the Soviet leaders had decided to deploy only a to-en 
force of SS-6 ICBM’s. thereby foregoing the opportunity to achieve a substantial lea over 
the United States in first-generation ICBM’s and accepting a prolongation and even worsen¬ 
ing of the already unfavorable strategic balance; (A) to help deter a U.S. attack on the Soviet 
Union bv raising doubts in the minds of the U.S. leaders as to the superiority of American 
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strategic forces; (r) to provide a promising environment for offensive political moves, as 
against West Berlin; and (*/) to justify certain domestic measures to the military, such as troop 
reduction enacted in January I960. 

The scope of Soviet deception fluctuated widely. When the West seemed highly uncer¬ 
tain regarding the Soviet ICBM program’s progress, when the Soviet space program achieved 
spectacular successes, or when domestic or foreign exigencies required it, Moscow’s strategic 
claims were correspondingly inflated. When the West demonstrated confidence in a low esti¬ 
mate of Soviet missile capabilities against the United States, Soviet claims were directed to 
the relatively modest aim of gaining credit for an assured capacity to retaliate against the 
United States. This was to become the principal Soviet aim in the.fall of 1961* when U.S. 
intelligence revised the estimated operational Soviet ICBM force downward and expressed 
confidence in the new estimate. 

What effect did the practice of deception in Soviet strategic missile claims have on the 
course of the cold war? Such claims doubtless encouraged the West to exaggerate the Soviet 
capacity to strike the United States. In the short term, the degree of success in deception 
achieved by the Soviet leaders altered the environment in which the cold war was conducted 
during 1957-1961 to the advantage of the USSR. It complicated the West’s task in fash¬ 
ioning strategies and tactics to resist communist political offensives, exacerbated strains in 
the Western alliance, and enhanced the appeal of the USSR to neutralist countries, in some 
cases perhaps encouraging them to turn to the USSR for support against rival states. Yet. if 
the Soviet leaders expected to convert these new opportunities into decisive political gains 
(for example, in Berlin), they must have been disappointed in the outcome. It may now 
appear to the Soviet leaders that their deception, insofar as it led the United States to exag¬ 
gerate the size and scope of the Soviet ICBM program, will have long-term costs outweigh¬ 
ing whatever temporary' advantages it brought about. For the United States was led to increase 
substantially its programmed strategic force, thereby enhancing U.S. strategic superiority and 
giving a new stimulus to the arms race. 

The Soviet response to the publicly expressed U.S. view of the strategic balance in the 
fall of 1961, which was based on a reduced estimate of the Soviet ICBM force, is examined 
in Part Two of this report. The analysis strongly suggests ( a ) that the Soviet leaders credit 
American leaders with believing what the American press presented as revised U.S. intelli¬ 
gence estimates of Soviet ICBM capabilities, and (/;) that these estimates were in fact more 
nearly correct than previous ones. 

The main objective of the Soviet response has evidently been to deprive the assertions 
of U.S. IcaJers of their political value by again insisting that the Soviet Union lias an ade¬ 
quate retaliatory capability. Claims of Soviet military superiority have become rare. Soviet 
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leaders now tend to speak of the balance of political forces rather than of the military balance 
itself. A new characteristic of Soviet statements on the strategic balance since mid-1961 has 
been their explicit expression of a readiness to accept strategic par.t\ as d.c basic assump.io 
from which political settlements should proceed. This theme has replaced the earlier C ™P u 
sis, particularly noticeable in I960,* on the Soviet Union as the world's strongest military 

Accompanying this development has beer, a change in the character of ouet c aims re 
garding the USSR's strike capability against the United States. The Soviet leaders nov. empha¬ 
size the certainty that retaliation would occur rather than the level of destmction that ecu 
be inflicted. At times they seek only to stimulate U.S. uncertainty about whether unaccept¬ 
able damage could be avoided. The formulation, "wipe from the face of the earthy whic 
Khrushchev applied in 1959 and I960 to any hostile country that might attack the USSR, is 
now applied only to restricted categories of targets in the United States. This kind of state¬ 
ment. however, continues to be applied to countries allied with the United States, which 
Khrushchev spoke of in September 1961 as "hostages to the USSR and a guarantee against 
war." Thus, in the Soviet response to changes in the American appraisal of the U.S.-Soviet 
strategic balance, the mortal threat against U.S. allies has been re-emphasized as a means of 
eliciting pressure on the United States to avoid policies that risk general war. 

Another effort to compensate for the discrediting of Soviet ICBM claims has been the 
more favorable public evaluation by Soviet leaders of weapon carriers they had formerly 
downgraded, notably manned bombers—now said to be equipped with air-to-surface mis¬ 
siles—and nuclear submarines. Until 1961 Soviet leaders depreciated manned bombers, on 
which the United States was said to rely, asserting their vulnerability to Soviet air defenses, 
and contrasted them with ballistic missiles, on which the USSR supposedly relied to deliver 
nuclear weapons, stressing their invulnerability to existing means of defense. 

The Soviet leaders have also exploited their tests of high-yield thermonuclear bombs in 
the fall of 1961 to lessen the effects of American press reports that the Soviet ICBM force 
was now estimated to be quite small. Soviet leaders attempted to support their claims of a 
powerful retaliatory capability, despite the availability of relatively few intercontinental de¬ 
livery vehicles, by multiplying the destructive capacity of each carrier. 

While these changes in Soviet declaratory policy all appear to acknowledge implicitly 
that the old claims of strategic superiority, which relied exclusively on the Soviet strategic 
missile force, arc no longer credible, the Soviet leaders have not addressed themselves expli¬ 
citly to the revised U.S." estimates of Soviet ICBM capabilities as repotted in the American 
press. Instead, they have resorted to indirect means of refutation, such as the publication of 
photocraphs of what r.'-c termed operational Soviet missiles (including one of an 1RBM 
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identified as an ‘'intcrcontincmal rocket"), and eyewitness reports of visits to Soviet mis¬ 
sile bases and missile-launching submarines. Current claims about the numerical strength of 
the Soviet ICBM force speak of "sufficient" or "necessary" numbers, without specifying the 
purpose for which the force is "sufficient" or "necessary." In general, emphasis on the ejttali- 
tali re superiority of Soviet weapons and on Soviet primacy in developing new weapons (for 
example, the “global" rocket and the ADM) have become the dominant themes in the Soviet 
leaders' statements on military affairs. 

Doth Khrushchev and Malinovsky have continued to imply the adequacy of the Soviet 
ICBM force. Khrushchev announced to the XXII CPSU Congress (October 1961) that the 
rearmament of the Soviet armed forces with nuclear and rocket weapons—presumably includ¬ 
ing ICBM’s—was "completely finished." This can be reconciled with U.S. intelligence esti¬ 
mates of mid-1961 Soviet ICBM capabilities only if it is interpreted as an announcement that 
the deployment of the small programmed SS-6 force had been completed, but Khrushchev 
clearly intended his announcement to convey the impression that large numbers of rockets of 
various types had become operational. Similarly, Marshal Malinovsky's statement to the con¬ 
gress that Soviet weapons were being "renewed and improved" was consistent with recent 
evidence that the new lighter weight, less cumbersome SS-7 missile, which uses storable pro¬ 
pellants, was becoming operational. Malinovsky implied, however, that improved weapons 
would enter the force only in the quantity necessary to replace older models; in fact, it has 
been estimated (mid-1962) that the number of SS-7’s already made operational substantially 
exceeds the total number of SS-6 missiles deployed. 

What lessons concerning the intelligence value of Soviet claims can be drawn from de¬ 
ceptive Soviet practices in the period 1957-1962? By 1957 Soviet military claims had acquired 
a certain reputation for credibility. On the basis of previous Soviet practices, most specialists 
had come to believe that the Soviet leaders, although they might exaggerate Soviet military 
power and technological progress for political advantage, did not deliberately make false 
claims. After Khrushchev’s rise to power, the political use of military claims increased sub¬ 
stantially and the strain of exaggeration in them became more obvious; nevertheless, Soviet 
space successes after 1957 tended to enhance further the credibility of Soviet military-techno¬ 
logical claims. 

Today, with our improved understanding of the Soviet missile program of recent years, 
we are able to re-evaluate the credibility of Soviet strategic claims and their intelligence value. 
The validity of Soviet claims is not something fixed, but may lessen or increase. One can¬ 
not be sure whether the Soviet leaders, having observed the results of their practice of de¬ 
ception regarding missiles, will decide to narrow the gap between claim and reality or to 
widen it further. Future claims cannot simply be. rejected or discarded because of the recent 
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record of Soviet deception. On the contrary, if they seem relevant for assessing Soviet mili¬ 
tary power, future military claims must continue to he scrutinized with great care. In approach- 
inir diem, however, it is important to bear in mind certain distinctions. Assertions about the 
development of weapons tend to be more accurate than those regarding deployment or oper¬ 
ational capabilities. Soviet military claims should be examined closely to distinguish as pre¬ 
cisely as possible between what they-assert explicitly and what they only imply. The Soviet 
leaders have shown themselves more prone to convey falsehoods by indirect hints than to 
assert them explicitly. Until their record for credibility has improved, however, Soviet mili¬ 
tary claims probably deserve less weight than before when placed in the balance with other 
types of evidence. 
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PREFACE 


In the late SUMMER and fall of 1961, U.S. uncertainty regarding the Soviet strategic mis¬ 
sile force, particularly ICBM s t was sharply reduced, and the intelligence community pro¬ 
duced relatively high confidence estimates of these forces. The new estimates, as is well 
known, contrast markedly with claims made by the top Soviet political and military leaders in 
the preceding \ears. These claims are examined below, in the light of accessible intcllicencc 
information, to determine the nature and extent of the disparity between claims and reality, 
and to establish how' far the Soviet leaders deliberately engaged in deception. This study also 
examines the character of the Soviet public response to the revised U.S. estimates, which were 
widely publicized. Finally, the report analyses the rhetoric of Soviet strategic deception. 

To evaluate particular Soviet claims it was necessary to discover, as far as possible, the 
true situation at the time the claim was made. For this purpose wc examined available pub¬ 
lished intelligence materials during the period in question, 1957-1962. These materials, 
though valuable to us, suffered from the uncertainty’ regarding Soviet strategic missile capa¬ 
bilities that pervaded L\S. official circles during much of this period. 

In order to elicit informed estimates, based on currently available information, of rele¬ 
vant aspects of the Soviet scrategic missile program at the time particular Soviet missile claims 
were publicized, two means were employed. First, the Foreign Technology Division of the 
Air Force S)stems Command was asked to supply the necessary intelligence data for the 
stud), w'hich were described in a detailed list of our needs. FTD's useful response took the 
form of a letter with attachments dated March 27, 1962. In addition, these matters were dis¬ 
cussed extensively and at firsthand with informed specialists in the government. 

The focus of the study is on the description and analysis of Soviet strategic missile 
claims and an examination of their conformity* to the postulated real situation that has been 
reconstructed from the intelligence data. The authors have avoiJcd, as far as possible, mak¬ 
ing judgments about the data used. 

Moreover, our object has not been to write an intelligence appraisal of the Soviet stra¬ 
tegic missile program. Some of the elements of such a study can be elicited from this report, 
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but they nrc used with such a special orientation that they would be unsuitable as a basis for 
constructing an over-all picture of the Soviet missile program. The authors intelligence in¬ 
terests were shaped by the character of the Soviet claims they examined, and by questions 
of credibility posed by these claims. The correctness of the inferences made frequently de¬ 
pends on the validity of judgments regarding particular aspects of the Soviet ICBM program 
that were obtained from the intelligence community. Naturally, if those judgments prove to 
be erroneous, findings in this study that depend on them may have to be modified. The cut¬ 
off date for the intelligence inputs used in this study is mid-1962. 

Since the subject of the study is deception in Soviet strategic missile claims, it has been 
necessary to consider the political purposes that were meant to be served by the deception. 
This has required the authors to consider what results the Soviet leaders might have antici¬ 
pated from their deception, as well as the results actually produced. Although it is clear that 
Western audiences, in varying degree, did in fact exaggerate the pace and scope of the Soviet 
missile program, it has not been possible to determine precisely the relative influence of de¬ 
ceptive Soviet practices as compared with other causative factors. The authors have concluded, 
however, that Soviet deception played an important role in heightening existing uncertain¬ 
ties about the Soviet missile program. 

This report continues th ) work of the authors on the political advantages and limita¬ 
tions of particular strategic postures that have been claimed or may yet be claimed by the Soviet 
leaders. (See The Political Use of Soviet Strategic Power , The rand Corporation, RM-2S31- 
PR, January 1962, For Official Use Only.) 
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Sonic leaden of the West automatically expressed doubts, but on 
second thought promptly stated that if the Russians said so, it means 
that serial production of missiles has certainly been organized. This 
is really so. 


N. S. Khrushchev 
February 1959 


While the Sonets use rigid security as a military weapon their Iron 
Curtain is not so impenetrable as to force us to accept at face value 
the Kremlin's boasts. 


Roswell Gilpatric 
Deputy Secretary of Defense 
October l%l 
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Part One 


I. THE PROBLEM OF CREATING ICBM’S IS SOLVED: 
AUGUST 1957-SEPTEMBER 1958 


CHARACTER OF THE CLAIM 

Oh August 26, 1957, the official Soviet news agency, TASS, announced that a ''super-long- 
range multi-stage intercontinental ballistic rocket"* had recently been successfully tested and 
that the results indicated "it is now possible to send missiles to any part of the world." TASS 
stated that the USSR had solved the problem of creating ICBM's. 3 A second Soviet ICBM 
test firing on September 7, 1957, was later disclosed to the French political leader, Daiadier, 
by Khrushchev, who claimed that he had personally witnessed the launching. 3 There was no 
official announcement of this test, but it must be assumed that Khrushchev intended his 
claim to be made known to Western governments. Since these initial revelations, only the ex¬ 
tended range firings into the Pacific Ocean in I960 and 1961 of what were officially termed 
"scientific rockets" have been publicly announced. 

In the six-week period between the TASS ICBM announcement and the launching of 
Sputnik I (October 4, 1957), the Soviet press published several articles on the technical char¬ 
acteristics of ballistic missiles, emphasizing their speed of flight, high altitude, long range, 
relative accuracy, and ability to hit distant targets with little or no warning; but it was not 
claimed that the vehicle actually tested by the USSR possessed these attributes. 4 Khrushchev 
himself did not comment on the Soviet ICBM during this period, though he later revealed 
that he was the true author of the very widely publicized statement on the strategic implica¬ 
tions of new weapons developments that was published in Pravda on September 8, 1957, 
as an interview with Air Marshal K. Vershinin. 

ivussian expression, intercontinental ballistic rocket.'’ is equivalent to "ICBM/* In direct!}' quoting the Rus¬ 
sian. die closest English equivalent of Soviet terminology is piven; elsewhere, the more familiar terms, for example, 
jtc employed. 

* Prjrd*, Aupuct 27. 1957. 

3 Air Technical Intelligence Center. Soria Of/ntsirt CoiJeJ Mr;:U Cifabitiiiel (U). TASK NR. 6U»10t, April 15. 
1959 (Secret), p. 32. 

4 See Sorenkuiu Aruuih. Aucust 31. 1957; SortniaJa Ratr//j t September 14, 1957; and So r «'//£// pjirijt . Septem¬ 
ber 16, 1957. 
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2 DECEPTION IS SOVIET STRATEGIC MISSILE CLAIMS 

Only after the bundling of Sputnik I did Khrushchev publicly assume the role of lead¬ 
ing Soviet spokesman on the progress of the Soviet ICBM program and interpreter of its 
military-political significance. Under his influence, Soviet I CBM claims immediately took on 
a political color. The emphasis shifted from the prototype testing of an ICBM and the solu¬ 
tion of the problem** of creating ICBM’s to formulations that claimed Soviet possession of 
ICBM’s. Khrushchev told James Reston of The Sew York Times three days after the Sput¬ 
nik I launching: "We now have (// nas seiches est') all the rockets we need: long-range rock¬ 
ets, intermediate-range rockets and short-range rockets.*’ 1 He said in November, following 
Sputnik II: **I think it is no secret that there now exists (leper imeetsia) a range of missiles 
with the aid of which it is possible to fulfill any assignment of operational and strategic sig¬ 
nificance.’* 0 Later that month Khrushchev boasted to William R. Hcarst, Jr. that the Soviet 
Union has available (raspolagacf) intercontinental ballistic rockets.** 7 

Khrushchev's early comments on the Soviet space successes and their implications for 
Soviet weaponry were expressed with exuberance, but it was a controlled exuberance. Gen¬ 
erally choosing his words with care, he employed such ambiguous expressions as "there now 
exists’* and "we now possess." The claim to "possess" ICBM’s and the related claims of this 
initial'period were to evolve in logical sequence, successive claims building on their pred¬ 
ecessors and laying the foundation for those to come/ This argues that Khrushchev s early 
assertions on the ICBM were meant to communicate misleading hints about the state of Soviet 
armaments and were not merely a spontaneous expression of elation or powerful emotions. 
That the West was the prime target of this deception may be deduced from Khrushchev s 
introduction and frequent repetition of his claims, during the fall of 1957, in four inter¬ 
views with prominent Western correspondents who were sure to publicize them in the West, 
and from his having omitted them from his key address to a Russian audience on the fortieth 
anniversary of the Communist Revolution. 

POLITICAL CONTEXT 

When the TASS announcement on the Soviet ICBM was issued on August 2 6. 1957, 
the five-power United Nations Disarmament Subcommittee was in its fifth month of sessions 

3 Prjt Jj. October U, 19 ) 7 . (Italics supplied.) Khrushchevs reference here to sufficiency applies dearly to types 
of missiles rjther than to numbers of any specific type. 

45 Khrushchev's replies to M. Dcmpsoa. correspondent of the 7V»jw/»i TrUj:rj»t t \HUrtutiwjl Affjir/. No. It. No* 
yemher 19)7. (Italics supplied.) 

“prjtJ.t. November 29. IW. , 

'An exception to this pjctcm is Khrushchev's assertion Jurint: his interview with Hcarst that "we now pos.«t*> the 
jhf»lurv weapon.” j characterization of the ICliM that neither Khrushchev nor any other Soviet spokesman wa* ever 
to lepvat. (Italics supplied.) 
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PROBLEM OP CREATISG ICBM'S SOLVED 


in London. Despite some progress in the sprint;, by late summer the negotiators had reached 
an impasse. Nevertheless, the atmosphere remained remarkably free of propagandised vitu¬ 
peration and recrimination until the meeting of August 27, the day followin'; :hc TASS 
^announcement of the successful ICRM test, when the Soviet delegate, Zorin, delivered a vio¬ 
lent and unexpected attack on the Western powers that signaled the collapse of the negotia¬ 
tions. Two days later Zorin peremptorily declared the most recent Western proposals to be 
entirely unacceptable to the Soviet Union, and on September 6 the subcommittee recessed 
without reaching agreement on reconvening. 

On August 28, President Eisenhower, expressing his disappointment over the Soviet at¬ 
tack on the latest Western proposal in London, observed: “It is noteworthy that this attack 
coincides with the boastful statement by the Soviet L 7 nion that they have made advances in 
the development of means for bringing mass destruction to any part of the world... 

While the coincidence of the ICBM test announcement and the hard Soviet turn in Lon¬ 
don raised Western concern regarding Soviet intentions in the disarmament field, the Soviet 
leaders did not at that time attempt to bring their ICBM progress to bear directly as a means 
of securing concessions from the West. The high points of Soviet belligerence in the Syrian- 
Turkish crisis of 1957, in late August and early October, coincided with the ICBM announce¬ 
ment and the launching of Sputnik I, but the ICBM played only a marginal role in Soviet 
speeches, notes, and letters during the crisis. This remained true the following year in the 
Middle Ease and Quemoy crises: ICBM’s were mentioned infrequently in Soviet threats and 
warnings. Soviet ICBM development was used during this period chiefly to support broad 
Soviet assertions of the changed character of the international situation. 

CLAIMED EFFECTS ON THE STRATEGIC BALANCE 

In their public assessments of the effects of Soviet progress in rocket technology on inter¬ 
national relations, the Soviet leaders distinguished between its impact on the over-all “corre¬ 
lation of world forces” (a communist concept embracing political, social, economic, as well 
as military factors) on the one hand, and on the strategic balance, more narrowly defined, 
on the other. Far more attention was devoted to the former than to the latter. The Soviet 
leaders quickly proclaimed that a shift in the world correlation of forces in favor of the 
socialist camp had occurred, but this was attributed to Soviet breakthroughs in. science and 
technology, as evidenced by the Sputniks, rather than specifically to the Soviet ICBM. The 
key formulation of this period, which was raised to a programmatic level by its inclusion in 

’’Statement by President Eisenhower. White House Press Release. August 2S. 195?. cited in Bernhard G. Uechhoefer, 
P titu.ir t‘ ,r Armi Control. Urookinits Institution. Washington. D.C.. 1961, p. >99. 
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the Moscow Declaration of November 1957, stopped short of explicitly proclaiming that the 
correlation of forces had already come to favor the socialist camp, but stated that a favorable 
shift was occurring. 10 

Nor was Soviet superiority in the more strictly defined realm claimed at that time. In¬ 
stead, attention was centered on denying the superiority of the United States in this respect. 
Soviet publicists stressed that the advent of strategic rockets nullified strategic advantages 
formerly possessed by the United States: 


1. The United States had lost its traditional advantage of relative invulnerability to direct 
attack. 

2. The importance of strategic aviation, on which the United States was said to rely, 
was sharply reduced by the advent of ICBM’s, which could deliver nuclear weapons 
to distant targets more efficiently and were invulnerable to existing means of defense. 

3. U.S. overseas bases, which could now be destroyed quickly and easily by Soviet 
rockets, had lost their former military value. 11 


Of these three strategic changes, it was the last two, and particularly the third, that were 
spelled out most concretely. Although Soviet retaliation against U.S. territory in the event 
of war was said to be certain, the level of damage that could be inflicted on the United 
States was left vague. Most frequently, U.S. vulnerability was implied in frequent assertions 
that the creation of ICDM s had '’solved the problem of delivering a hydrogen warhead to 
any point on the globe, and that "distance is now no obstacle." 12 The most extreme state¬ 
ments of that period were made by Khrushchev, as when he told Henry Shapiro: "If war is 
not averted, the Americans will experience the most devastating war ever known by man¬ 
kind. It will rage not only in Europe and Asia, but, with no less fun’, in the United States." 15 
Yet in citing the means available to the USSR tor striking U.S. targers. Khrushchev was care¬ 
ful in this period not to speak only of ICBM’s. He twice mentioned missile-firing submarines 
along with ICDM’s, once listing the submarines before the ICBMV On both occasions 
Khrushchev conveyed the impression of an existing Soviet operational ICBM capability, with¬ 
out* however, explicitly claiming it. Thus, he told Shapiro that "modern military techniques 
wake it possible with submarines and with the help of ballistic rockets to keep all of America’s 


111 Prjvdj , November 22. 1957. 

"See. for example. "A Polity from Position, of Fully." K-.v.ex'.vo/ Ai'j.ut. No. 12. W; M. Rubinstein. "Sci¬ 
ence and International Relations." Alirurju Hi. O.e.iw've::-. No. lunc 195$: anJ N. 
(noremtsev. "Atomic Diplomacy of the f.S.A.: Protects and Reality." .11;, fc e.m.yej » Af.-/V**.ve»oVie Oi>w 
shtttnj. No. 3. March 19VS. 

15 See. for example. Gromyko's t*N >pevcl. of September I»\“ ; Klmis'.uhe* * replies to T rj,;:.-, T.iffrjiti qurs- 
lion?. Ir:*in.tf;tw.tl No. H. Nmember !•>%-. 

x -'Pt.t:»lj . November 19. 1957. 

14 PurJj. November 19 jnJ 29, W. 
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vital centers under fire, to blockade U.S. ports." 11 In his interview with the Hcarst 
group, he said that a new war, unlike past wars, would be immediately carried to tire United 
States, "because intercontinental ballistic missiles now mukc it possible to hit a target in any 
area of the globe.Remarkably, Khrushchev said almost nothing of Soviet manned bomb¬ 
ers, although they were probably the only means the Soviet Union then had for an intercon¬ 
tinental strike. Twice in the period he did mention Soviet strategic air power, but only to 
indicate that new and better delivery’ means were then available to the USSR. For example, 
he wrote to Bertrand Russell that the USSR "now possesses the means of fighting against 
the U.S. if the latter should unleash war against us. The Soviet Union had these means pre¬ 
viously also, in the form of intercontinental bombers, but the ballistic rocket is of course 
an improved weapon."” 

Not only was the level of damage that the USSR could inflict on the United States 
left vague, but the American targets that Soviet strategic power could destroy were not speci¬ 
fied in greater detail than is conveyed by such terms as "territory" and "vital centers." By- 
contrast, statements about both the level of damage and the target system in Western Europe 
were quite specific and frequently reiterated. If war were unleashed, "the logic of struggle" 
would require the USSR to strike the network of U.S. bases rimming the Soviet Union. The 
destructive power of such blows would be so great that the West European NATO countries 
would be "put out of commission" or "wiped from the face of the earth.” 

It was during this period that Khrushchev introduced the concept of "country-busting" 
into Soviet discussions of modern war. Repeatedly he pointed out that the Soviet Union pos¬ 
sessed means to destroy entire countries of the NATO alliance. Official government notes 
and letters warned, for example, that West Germany would have "no chance of survival" 
and that "the very existence" of Great Britain would be threatened in the event of war.'* 
Delivery means were not usually specified, but as Khrushchev pointed out in the Vershinin 
interview, "One needs no ICBM's to shoot at military bases in Western Europe and also in 
Turkey, Iran and some other countries.”’ 5 

CREDIBILITY 

From the time of the first Sputnik launching. Khrushchev tried to make it appear that 
the ICBM capabilities of the two sides were proportional to their space exploits. Thus, three 

November 19, 1957. (Italics supplied.) 
x *'Pt.nJ.t, November 29. 1957, (lulus supplied.) 

K nuHtunnt. No. 5. 1953. 

"1'r.nJj. March 51. 1953. anJ December \ 1957. 

PuiJj , September S. 1957. 
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days after the launching of Sputnik I, lie told James Rcston: 


When we announced the successful testing of an intercontinental rocket some American 
statesmen did not believe us. The Soviet Union, they claimed, was saving it had something 
it did not really have. Now that we have successfully bundled an earth satellite, only tech¬ 
nically ignorant people* can doubt this. The United States docs noc have an intercontinental 
ballistic rocket, otherwise it would also easily luve launched a satellite of its own. VC c can 
launch satellites, because we have a carrier for them, namely—the* ballistic rocket.- 0 


In addition to primacy in launching a satellite, Khrushchev sought at once to establish 
satellite weight as a criterion for estimating the power of the missiles available to the two 
sides. After the USSR launched its half-ton Sputnik II, he stated in reply to a question: 


I am absolutely certain [that the United States does not have the ICBM], If the)' had, they 
would have launched their own sputnik. We launched our sputniks on the basis of our inter¬ 
continental ballistic rocket. The United States intends to send up a sputn:k weighing 11 kilo¬ 
grams. Is that a ballistic rocket? More, nobody knows when the United States will pitch this 
satellite. Our first sputnik, on the other hand, weighed S3.6 kilograms, while the second 
had a useful weight of 50S kilograms. If necessary, we can double the weight of the 
satellite. 21 


And again later: 

We on double and more than double the weight of the satellite, because the Soviet inter¬ 
continental rocket Ius tremendous power, which makes it possible to launch an ever, heavier 
satellite to an even greater height. 22 

In seeking to squeeze as much ICBM credit from Soviet space accomplishments as he 
could, Khrushchev went so far, at the end of November 1957, as to claim in effect that the 
USSR already had a stockpile of up to twenty ICBM boosters. (This was almost a full year 
before he spoke directly of Soviet ICBM production.) He told the Hearst part}' on Novem¬ 
ber 29, 1957: 

The fact that the Soviet Union was the first to bunch an artificial earth satellite, which 
within a month was followed by another, says a lot. If necessary, tomorrow we can launch 
10, 20 satellites. 2 - All that is required for this is to replace the warhead of an interconti¬ 
nental ballistic rocket with the necessary instruments. There is a satellite for you. 24 

= " Prjt Jj. October U. 1957. 

•» PrjtJj. November 19. 1957. 

January 26. 19SS. Sputnik III. bundled in May 1958. reportedly haJ a mass of 2925 pounds, tlut is. 
2.6 times tlut of Sputnik It. It is believed that Sputniks l and II were boosted into orbit bv an early lightweight 
model nt what later lecante the first-generation Soviet ICDM (the SS*6). while Sputnik III and all subsequent Soviet 
satellites and ipaec prv*res. except some satellites of the 1962 ‘'Cosmos’* series, were launched by the fully de\elopcJ 
(Scr p. :t.I 

s*’Taken literally. **; ttr.»rr->tr we van launch'‘ implies the existence of a substantial number of launchers, whereas 
onlv a uncle ICHM-typc i mr.Jicr was then us operation (launch*pad “A*‘ at Tyuratam). (Italics supplied.) 

: 1 Fr.t: J..\ November 29. l°'7. 
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problem op cuii/irisc icbm'S solved 

T|ic majoi Soviet claim of this initial period, that the ISSR haj -.von the race to create 
an intercontinental ballistic missile. reaJily lent itself to dramatic Jcnonstrat.ons that S-»"« 
for it a hich decree of credibility. Although the U.S. capability to monitor Soviet ball.st.c 
missile launches and flights may not have been adequate in 1957 to confirm dccmtc j me 
^Soviet claims of two ICBM test firings in August and September 1957. the subsequent Sput¬ 
nik launches in October and November 1957 and May 1958 were quickly and widely accepted 
as confirming the USSR's August 1957 claim. In the first half of 1953. four additional 
hidcs were detected, apparently fired over a 3500 -nautical-mile course from the Tyuratam 
rangchcad to Kamchatka/ 3 

In this early period, U.S. declaratory policy tacitly acknowledged the validity of t e 
Soviet claim to have developed an ICBM. but disputed the Soviet contention that a "real 
change had already occurred in the strategic balance. Thus, Secretar) Dulles stated 
press conference on August 27 that the existence of a Soviet ICBM did not "initially affect t e 
present military balance between the two countries.” Both Dulles and President Eisenhower 
asserted that manned bombers would continue "for some years to come" to be more accu¬ 
rate and more reliable means for delivering nuclear bombs.” Although U.S. spokesmen fre¬ 
quently drew a distinction between test firings of new weapons and the acquisition of oper¬ 
ational weapons in quantity, the main U.S. response was directed at refuting the Soviet 
contention that ICBM's had rendered manned bombers obsolete. This tended indirectly to 
support Soviet efforts to depict the strategic balance as a confrontation of Soviet ICBM s 
and U.S. manned bombers. 

Moreover, while administration leaders denied that Soviet ICBM progress had adversely 
affected the present U.S. strategic posture, operational measures were soon taken to strengthen 
current U.S. defenses against Soviet surprise attack. On November 11 The Keif York Times 
reported that, as of October l. SAC had been raised to higher levels of alertness to ensure 
that onc-third of the force could be airborne within fifteen minutes after notice. On Novem¬ 
ber 13 the President announced a speed-up in the dispersal of SAC to additional bases and 
in the provision of facilities foe quicker response.” On January 7 the White House announced 
that it would request an additional 1.26 billion dollars in defense funds to provide for accel¬ 
eration of the U.S. ballistic missile program, ballistic missile detection, and SAC alert and 

dispersal.*' 

--HD. TIS-CM-60-2. 5*" iet Of tenure Guided M it file Cupidities. February 24. i960 (Secret), p. .4. 

T.Vi- Seu' Y'iri Timex. Aueust 27. 1957. # 

Seu- Y-ri Timex. October 3. 16: November 7. 15. IS. 1957. 

r* 7 V., S*if Yrti Timet, Nm ember 13. 1957. 

Z *Tre SiW Yt»rk Timet. Jjnuarv ", t95S. 
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The August 1957 TASS announcement of a successful test claimed only that "the prob¬ 
lem of creating ICBM's had been solved.” This did not assert that a complete weapon sys¬ 
tem had been developed. It paralleled the formulation employed by Marshal Malinovsky at 
the XXII CPSU Congress four years later when he reported on Soviet progress in develop¬ 
ing an antiballistic missile (ABM): "The problem of destroying rockets in flight has been 
successfully solved." 5 " But whereas, in the half-year following Malinovsky’s announcement, 
Soviet ABM claims continued to adhere, in most cases literally, to the Defense Minister’s 
formulation, Khrushchev in 1957 quickly began speaking of Soviet “possession” of ICBM's 
immediately after the launching of the first Sputniks. Already in November 1957 he spoke 
of the Soviet ICBM as "fully perfected.” 3 * This and other statements made by Khrushchev 
during this period clearly implied that a complete weapon system had been, developed, and 
not merely prototype vehicles foe feasibility demonstrations and satellite launchings. More¬ 
over, the Khrushchev statements of late 1957 referred only to the vehicle of the type used 
to launch Sputniks I and II. (He explicitly claimed that these satellites had been launched 
on the basis of the Soviet ICBM.) 

It is now widely believed in the intelligence community that this vehicle was an early 
model, employing shorter tankage, of what was eventually developed into the first-genera¬ 
tion Soviet ICBM, the SS-6 or Category A ICBM. 33 It is believed to have been in the 300.000- 
pound class, while the later version of the SS-6 is estimated to have a gross weight of 450,000 
pounds, the difference presumably being accounted for by the shorter tankage used in the 
early model. This early lightweight model supposedly was used in the first ICBM tests in 
August and September 1957, as well as in the early 195S ICBM tests (January 30 and 
March 29). Their main objective was probably to check propulsion and staging. It is net 
known whether any of the vehicle payloads survived re-entry. 33 A test firing on April 4, 
1958, from the Tvuratam rangehcad to Kamchatka, however, may have employed a full- 
tankage vehicle, like the one used a month later to boost Sputnik III into otbit. The 
announced weight of Sputnik III was 2925 pounds, as compared with 1120 for Sputnik II 
and 184 for Sputnik I. 

:u Pr./re/j. October 24. 1962. 

3t Pr.u Jj, November 29. 1937. 

32 At one time it was estimated that the booster used to place Sputniks I and II in orbit was a vehicle of a dif. 
ferent type dun the SS-6. In some quarters it was believed that the Soviets achieved an early IOC by deploying 
ICHM s ot this type (called X -type) in the far north. Other analy>ts. while estimating that the venule uxxi to 
launch Sputniks I and II was probably different from the SS-6 (first used in the space propram as the bi'ostcr for 
Sputnik III), ar.cuctl due the “X*‘-typc vehicle was nc\cr ftillv developed into an ICBM or deployed by the l*SSR. 
More recently, as noted abn\c. the generally held view has been that the “X" vehicle was merely an early liphtwe-pht 
model Ol* the SS-6. 

Information tepardinp the Soviet lest propram was derived larpely frt>m a letter with attachment* from Headquar* 
ters. Foreipn 1 eJmelopv Division. AFSC, l*SAF, to The raso Corporation. Marsh 27. 1902 (Secret). (Hereafter 
cited as J-TD letter.) 
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It would appear, then, that Khrushchevs late 1957 and early 195S ICBM claims, which 
implied that the USSR had developed a complete ICBM weapon system ( the absolute 
weapon, fully perfected"), were based on what were probably only propulsion and stag¬ 
ing tests of an early lightweight version of what later became the SS-6. Although much st. 
'remained to be done to develop the SS-6. into a complete weapon system, the results of these 
early tests may have made the Soviets confident that the SS-6 research and development pro¬ 
gram would be completed successfully at an early date. Thus, Khrushchevs early ICBM 
claims may have anticipated a stage of development that he believed to be imminent. 

Toward the end of the period we are examining, however, an important new' decision 
was taken. It places all subsequent Soviet ICBM claims in a different light. It is now the 
consensus of the intelligence community that by the middle of 195S the Soviet leaders had 
already decided not to produce or deploy the SS-6 in large numbers, but to hasten the devel¬ 
opment of a second-generation ICBM (the SS-7). M The SS-6, a large and cumbersome 
vehicle, was likely to be difficult to handle and deploy, since it required rail transport all 
the way from factory to pad and extensive launch facilities; moreover, it could not be kept 
in ready-to-fire condition for protracted periods, because it emplojed nonstorable propel¬ 
lants. When the key decisions were made, it was probably anticipated that some of these 
difficulties would be overcome by the sccond-geneiation ICBM. This less cumbersome ve¬ 
hicle, the SS-7, employs storable propellants and is estimated to have a two-stage configura¬ 
tion, design features that presumably greatly improve the reaction time and enable it to be 
transported in parts by road to the pad. Although the anticipated advantages of the second- 
generation ICBM probably entered into the decision not to deploy the SS-6 m large num¬ 
bers, this crucial decision entailed certain adverse consequences: 

1. It meant foregoing an opportunity to achieve a substantial lead over the United States 
in deployment of first-generation ICBM's. Whatever limitations were placed on its opera¬ 
tional usefulness by its cumbersomcncss and its use of nonstorable propellants, the SS-6 
proved to be fully capable of delivering a 9000-pound nose cone to a nominal range of 6500 
nautical miles with good accuracy.” 

2. It meant accepting the risks, however they may have been evaluated, of prolonging 
the period during which Soviet strategic forces would be markedly inferior to those of 


’MV SS-? procram unfolded In such 3 way as to nuke mid.l95S the likely time of the Jecision to .c«ve thac 
procram top priority. It is estimated that by early 1959 detailed design and toolimt for RXD P roJ “ l, ^ n of '^ 
SS-7 had hL initiated. For on account of the SS-7'. development, see A<r u „:,c, f«r,//.*,«re Drfcs, (Secret). April 

However, the SS-C* probably did not yet have this capability in mid-195!*. ft was not until the end of 1959 that 
the lighter weicht. WUM-pound ablative nose cone was tested: pre\:ous tests had cmploved a nn<c tone estiu.a c o 
h.nc uciehcd about H.tXM) pounds. And .1 was not until January IVM that the first tull-rance, 6>00naut.cal.ni»lc 
firings of the were conducted. (FTD letter.) 
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the United Suites. Indeed, the Soviet leaders may then have foreseen that their strategic por¬ 
tion relative to the United States would worsen before it could begin to improve, because 
the first-generation U.S. ICBM’s were almost certain to enter the U.S. force before the 
Soviet Union could begin to deploy SS- r s. 

From the time this crucial decision was taken, the character of the deception in Soviet 
ICBM claims changed radically. No longer could Soviet leaders simply have been anticipat¬ 
ing the possession of capabilities that they could reasonably expect soon to acquire; they now 
began to lay claim to current ICBM capabilities whose acquisition they knew in fact would 
have to await the development, production, and deployment of an entirely new ICBM sys¬ 
tem. The expectation that they could, with the aid of deception, conceal the pace and scope 
of their ICBM program probably was a consideration in the Soviet leaders’ decision to wait 
for the SS-T, though not the only, or even the most important, one. They may also have be¬ 
lieved that their decision to procure a very large force of medium-range ballistic missiles 
(MRBM’s)—a decision that probably had also been made by mid-195S—provided a measure 
of insurance (in the form of indirect deterrence of the United States) in the event their de¬ 
ception failed. In any case, it follows from the decisions that the Soviet leaders had made by 
195S with regard to their ICBM programs that they were highly confident of their ability to 
control the danger of general war even without large intercontinental strike forces-in-bcing. 3 ’’ 

The grounds of this confidence were chiefly political. As had been demonstrate' 1 during 
the previous years, U.S. preponderance in strategic forces was not an active threat to the 
security of the USSR as long as the latter did not take actions that directly menaced vital 
American interests. Even if a situation seemed likely to arise in which the American incen¬ 
tive to initiate general war might appreciably increase, the Soviet leaders were probably con¬ 
fident that they could readily extricate themselves by political maneuvers, so that ultimate 
control of the situation would remain in their hands. At the same time the Soviet leaders 
probably recognized that U.S. leaders were unlikely to make large concessions under pres¬ 
sure from the USSR if they did not believe the Soviet Union was acquiring a strong ICBM 
force. Moreover, readiness of the NATO allies to make such concessions was likely to grow 
if their confidence in relative U.S. invulnerability’ could be shaken. Thus, the Soviet leaders 
had both strong incentives for seeking to persuade the West that the Soviet Union would 
rapidly acquire a large ICBM force, and little fear that failure of the deception would en¬ 
danger the immediate security of the USSR. Not only was deception regarding the Soviet 
ICBM a useful instrument of an offensive foreign policy, but bold Soviet initiatives tended 
to make the deceptive claims more credible. 

A foil explanation of the raisons for the crucial Soviet decisions, which icflot a multiplicity of technical. eco¬ 
nomic. political, and strategic considerations, lies beyond the scope of this report. 
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II. INITIATION OF PRODUCTION CLAIMS: 
NOVEMBER I958-OCTOBER 1959 


CHARACTER OF THE CLAIMS 

In the fifteen months prior to November 1958. Soviet leaders claimed to have successfully 
tested the ICBM and to possess a stock of vehicles, but said nothing directly of the produc¬ 
tion of ICBM's. In that month, however, in a speech on the draft seven-year plan. Khrushchev 
announced: "The production of the intercontinental ballistic rocket has been successfully 
set up." 1 Early in January 1959 he distinguished between "creation" and "production" of 
the ICBM and affirmed Soviet pre-eminence in both. 5 When presenting the draft plan to 
the XXI Party Congress about three weeks later, Khrushchev implied that further progress 
had been made by announcing: "Serial production of the intercontinental ballistic rocket has 
been successfully organized." 3 Later, Khrushchev characterized Soviet ICBM production so 
as to imply that the highest stage of production had been achieved. Toward the end of 
1959 he said the Soviet ICBM was "on the assembly line,"' and shortly afterward he an¬ 
nounced to the Supreme Soviet that the USSR led "in the creation and mass production of 
intercontinental ballistic rockets of various types." 1 

In this progression of production claims, nothing was said of an operational capability. 
Marshal Malinovsky, however, addressing the same Congress that heard Khrushchev tell of 
the organization of serial production of ICBM's, expressed gratitude to the men who had 
"equipped [otnastivshhu] the armed forces with a whole series of military ballistic mis¬ 
siles. (including] intercontinental."" This claim was .epeated several weeks later, on Army 

1 "Control Figures for the Development of the National Economy of the USSR for 1939-1965.“ Prjtdj . Novem¬ 
ber 14. 195$. 

: Speech Jt .i meeting of the Belorussian Supreme Soviet, Pr.trJ.t. January 4. 1939. 

-PrjtJj. January •$. 1959 (Italics supplied.) 

4 Prjttfj. November 1$. 1959. , 

•' PrutJ.t. January |5. I960. (Italics supplied.) 

•* K•.itiu/j /:* February-i, 1959. 
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Day, by Marshals Moskalenko (later appointed Commander of Rocket Troops) and Chuikov.* 
Marshal Grechko asserted that the Soviet armed forces had "received" {[<olnchili ) the ICBM.* 
Maiinovsky also told the Party Congress somethin!; of the characteristics of the Soviet ICBM: 
It was very powerful, invulnerable, and had pinpoint accuracy. To support his claim of ac¬ 
curacy, made at a time when the Soviet Union had not successfully flight-tested an ICBM for 
eight months, Malinovsky cited only the success of the Lunik space shot earlier in the month.- 1 
Concerning the development of new weapons, Khrushchev told Senator Humphrey in 
December 1953—privately but doubtless knowing that the U.S. government, and even the pub¬ 
lic, would be informed of it—that the USSR had developed a new and more powerful ICBM. 
which had not yet been adequately tested but was to be tested in stages.'” This may have 
been the SS-6 ICBM, which was subsequently tested over longer ranges; however, if 
Khrushchev really had a new model ICBM in view, it was the SS-7, which, in accordance 
with decisions taken during the preceding months, was probably under high-priority devel¬ 
opment at the end of 1958. 


POLITICAL CONTEXT 

Khrushchev first spoke of the production of Soviet ICBM’s just a few days after pre¬ 
cipitating the Berlin crisis by his demand, on November 10, 1958, that allied occupation of 
West Berlin be terminated within a short time. His follow-up statements on ICBM produc¬ 
tion to the Supreme Soviet were made in January and February 1959, during the period 
of rising Soviet pressure on the allied governments as they coordinated their responses to 
this new Soviet challenge. It is significant, however, that apart from the statement of the 
Soviet marshals about the Soviet Army being "equipped" with ICBM's, no serious effort 
was made even after the onset of negotiations with the West to claim an operational ICBM 
capability or to bring it directly to bear against the West in the mounting crisis. Moreover, 
after Khrushchev's visit to the United States was arranged, in July 1959. he seemed almost 
to go out of his way to avoid brandishing Soviet mititarv might, including the ICBM. At the 
same time, Soviet space prowess was demonstrated by two remarkable Lunik shots, one just 
before Khrushchev's arrival in the United States and one just after he left. 

; 5"/ riskju Roisib. February 2). 1939. and Jzreuia , February 22, 1939. 

* Krjtuju ZitzJj. February 22, 1959. 

H Malinovsky's claim was anticipated on January 29 by \X\rmer Von Braun and Homer Stewart of NASA who tes¬ 
tified before a Senate subcommittee that l r .$. space experts believed the I'SSR could now “pinpoint” a city in the 
I'm ted State* with a ballistic fired more than 50IMI miles a wav. They saiJ this appraisal was ba.<cJ larcelv on 

tlie jicuratv of the January 2 Lunik shot. {The Sew York Timet, January 30 . 1959.) Subsequently. President Eisen¬ 
hower and Secretary of Defense Me Elroy disputed Malinovsky's claim. 

'"Ufe. January 12. 19Vi. 
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STRATEGIC IMPLICATIONS 

In this period Soviet leaders were apparently setting the stage for subsequent claims 
of military superiority based on strategic missile forces. For the time being, however, they 
—claimed only a rough equality with the United States. They were quick to dispute Vi estern 
claims of superiority, especially when such claims were taken to imply a retaliation-proof 
strategic capability against the Soviet Union. According to Malinovsky, playing down the 
effective capacity of the USSR to deal a counterblow to the aggressor and exaggeration of 
their transoceanic capabilities, especially in the field of strategic ballistic rockets, do not tes¬ 
tify to the presence of common sense among the U.S. military.”" That the USSR had no 
less force and capabilities” than the United States was asserted by Khrushchev'- as well as 
Malinovsky.” 

Although in this period Soviet leaders for the most part only claimed a strategic capa¬ 
bility against the United States when prodded into doing so, Khrushchev in particular fre¬ 
quently seized opportunities to boast of the Soviet capability to destroy the NATO countries 
in Europe. This was sometimes done even in response to Western statements on the capacity 
of the United States to destroy the Soviet Union.” 

Khrushchev's unreadiness to claim a large Soviet ICBM capability was strikingly evident 
on at least two occasions. In responding to Western assertions that NATO's long-range 
bomber capability conferred strategic superiority over the USSR, Khrushchev sought to nul¬ 
lify this admittedly huge bomber force not by claiming a large Soviet ICBM capability, as 
he might have done, but rather by asserting that the West's bombers were vulnerable to 
modern air defenses.” Similarly, after quoting Western leaders as saying that the Soviet 
Union "still has few intercontinental rockets,” so that the United States would not be 
menaced by war, Khrushchev rebutted the conclusion, not by claiming explicitly a large ICBM 

"PrjtJj. Arril It. 1959. 

"PrjrJj. March 19. 1959. 

PrjrJj . April U. t959. 

14 At a press conference on March 19. 1959. Khrushchev said: 

These bellicose militarists should ponder about their country and its follies. If such a country as ours, 
which occupies one-sixth of the .clobe. can. as they assert, be destroyed in a brief period- bow much time 
is needed to destroy other smaller countries, the allies of the United States, by resorting to the same 
means with which we are threatened? If the American .ccnerals and admirals ignore their allies and write 
them off. it is their own affair. [KrJiuaia Zrezda* March 20. 1959.] 

Also. Khrushchev said in Albania: 

If we arc attacked we shall fry first of all to destroy the rocket bases directed against us. AnJ what 
docs destroying these bases mean? They are located not in hare rocky country- hut where people live. 

Hut the emernments o? countries which provide territory for rocket bases' of a transoceanic power tor 
some season Jo not take the Mtai interest of their peoples into account. | iznrMJ, May 29. 1959.] 

Interview with West German Social Democratic Party editors, izrrjtu. May 9, 1959. 
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capability to contradict its premise, but rather by implying Soviet possession of other means 
of attackin': the United States. He declared that the United States had ’’lone ago” lost i:s 
invulnerability to attack, and said, imprecisely, that the Soviet Union now had “the means to 
deliver a crushing blow against an aggressor at any point on the earth’s surface/’ 4 * 


CREDIBILITY 


Khrushchevs frequent boasts in 1959 of a missile capability to destroy the NATO 
countries of Europe had some basis in fact. The ~00-milc Soviet ballistic missile (Shyster) 
was operational; the 1100-mile type was intensively tested in 195S and probably became oper¬ 
ational early in 1959. 17 

The main ICBM claims Khrushchev sought to make credible were those having :o do 
with production. He relied chiefly on logical progression, and on repetition and verbal re¬ 
inforcement of the claim. For example, after announcing the organization of serial produc¬ 
tion in his initial speech to the XXI Congress, Khrushchev simply reaffirmed the statement 
with emphasis in his concluding speech: '’When we say that we have organized the serial 
production of intercontinental ballistic rockets, it is not just to hear ourselves talk. ’" A week 
later he said that at first some leaders of the West automatically expressed doubts, but on 
second thought promptly stated that if the Russians said so, it means that serial production 
of missiles [type not specified] has certainly been organized. This is really so." 1 * Actually, 
the claim of serial production, when it was made, was widely accepted in the West, includ¬ 
ing the intelligence community, even though no successful Soviet ICBM tests were known 
to have occurred in the preceding nine months. There was some questioning, however, of :he 
precise significance of the term "serial" as used by Khrushchev. 

Although Khrushchev’s claim that the Soviet ICBM was in serial production did not 
lend itself to direct demonstration, some measure of support for it was provided indirectly 
when the USSR expended ICBM vehicles in tests and in space activities. (See the following 
figure.) Within a few weeks of Khrushchev's announcement, the United States discovered 
that flight tests of the SS-6 ICBM were being conducted again after an apparent lapse of 
nine months.-’ Before 1959 was over, at least sixteen such tests had occurred. 51 Although 


,,s Speech to XXI Part)* Conqress, February 5. 1939. 

••There were at lean >0 tests of the 1100-mile ballistic missile in 1913 and 1959 . and around 1)0 firincs. rri- 
Prjrdj 1 ^c^rua39 ^ ***** ^° St ^ prrt * nt 0 P crat ‘ onaI capability \va$ realized in 1960 - 1 %:. 


11 Sptrih hi workers in Ryazan, Prj/d.t . February 13. 1939 * 

-I !~!n Tl * S ‘" a OlltUMire Gu'Jtd M„uU CjfabilUit), February J-l, 1960 (Secret), p. T4. 

•’ KlD teller. Attachment 2. ' r 
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the USSR did not publicly announce any of them/ 2 the Soviet leaders presumably knew 
that Western intelligence would learn of the tests. The reason for these tests was simply to 
further the Soviet ICBM program, bur know ledge that a relatively intensive series of ICBM 
tests was to be conducted during 1959 may have encouraged the hope that the tests would 
provide a partial and indirect confirmation of Khrushchev's claim that serial production of 
the ICBM had been organized. In any case, an ICBM flight test occurred within two weeks 



f?57 795? f959 f960 /96f 


Soviet ICBM Test Firings (SS-6) and Space Launches 
(Data supplied by Foreign Technology Division, Air Force Systems Command.) 


of Khrushchev's reaffirmation that serial production had been organized (February 5, 1959), 
and two more followed in the next month. There were at least fifteen in the nine months 
taginning May 1959, compared with nine in the preceding twenty-one months. In addition 
to sixteen ICBM tests in 1959, there were three space shots (Luniks I, II, and III), making 
a total of at least nineteen ICBM vehicles expended during 1959. In I960 at least ten more 
ICBM vehicles were expended, including three successful space shots, making a minimum 

“A >uvtv5>iui S’* tel ICBM Cc5t was first announced in August 19S7. and an impending series of I one;-ranee rocket 
f * -•*.» annoutucvl in January 19 (hI. Although their stated objective was to further the Soviet space procram. 

,,H * "m actually tots ot the SS(« ICBM. 
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of twenty-nine for the two years. Evidently what was initiated in early 195V was the produc¬ 
tion-line assembly of ICBM vehicles for research and development and for space activities. 

Later in the year Khrushchev sought to dispel doubts expressed in the Vi cst regarding 
the precise meaning of the term "serial production" by speaking of assembly-line pro¬ 
duction, and finally, in January I960, of "mass production. According to current intelligence 
estimates, because only a small number of SS-6 missiles was ever deployed, it is clear that 
production throughout has been principally for purposes of research and development and 
space boosters. It appears, then, that Khrushchev's claim of serial ICBM production was 
deliberately misleading; certainly his reference to "mass production' of the ICBM in Janu¬ 
ary was meant to suggest that Soviet ICBM’s were being produced in substantial numbers 
for early deployment/ 5 Khrushchev’s effort at deception is the more striking because it evi¬ 
dently came after the decision had been taken to deploy only a token force of SS-6 ICBM s. 
In a sense, Khrushchev’s ICBM production claims in 1959, as well as his subsequent claims 
regarding the Soviet missile capability against the United States, were probably meant to 
conceal from the West that such a decision had been made, and to provide a fictitious basis 
for strategic threats against the United States during the extended interval before the 
follow-on ICBM, the SS-7, was to become operational. 

While Khrushchev’s 1959 claims were deceptive, the claims of Soviet military leaders 
in February 1959 that the Soviet armed forces were "equipped" with ICBM's are clearly 
false insofar as they imply an operational capability. They can be reconciled with available 
intelligence only after a strained interpretation, namely, that ICBM’s had been turned over 
to the armed forces for test firings. Certainly, the marshals’ claims seem designed to create 
a misleading impression regarding a nonexistent operational capability. 

There was a lull in Khrushchev's boasts regarding the Soviet ICBM program in the 
summer and early fall of 1959, when he was preparing to visit America, and during the 
visit itself. He himself intimated the reason for this: "I want to go to the U.S. as a man of 
peace.... If during [my talks with the President] I had a rocket sticking out of one pocket 
and a second out of another... what kind of talk would that be?" 5 ' He had apparently re¬ 
solved not to speak of missiles during his visit, for he observed midway: "I have already 

sa According to an analysis made in CIA in October I960: "Although Soviet statement $ as a .croup clearly imply 
a transition from the manufacture of individual prototype IClJM’s to production of larger numbers, these statements 
cannot be translated into an absolute volume of output. The statements imply clearly, however, that a progressively 
greater number of ICHM's are being made available for operational purposes.** A.cain: “Khrushchev’s statement about 
mass production cannot be translated directly into rate of output. The implication that allocations arc being made regu* 
larly to operational units seems dear.'* {Smifi Pmxr.mi for id 5AI Pr-id action'. An IntcrpntMi'nt jnJ Anal\»:t Off /• 
cut 5 *th'f S/Mctncntt (t*). CIA/RK^ER^M* )} (Secret), pp. t, I I.) 

= t Pi.ii Jj, August 6, 1959. 
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made many speeches in the U.S. but have not once resorted to the word 'arms/ let alone 
‘rockets.' ”•* But he said this just after anger had led him to break his resolve, and he 
added: "If I have spoken about it today, you must understand I had no choice." When he 
S£okc of rockets on this occasion, however, it was less to boast of the size and scope of the 
Soviet ICBM program than to warn of what it might be if the United States rejected peace¬ 
ful coexistence and maintained the cold war:. 

If you are not ready for disarmament and want to go on with the arms race, we accept that 
challenge, for we now have the necessary strength and all the possibilities to create modern 
weapons, and as for the output of our rockets, these arc on the assembly line. 20 

Khrushchev had asserted this even more forcefully in private to Averell Harriman in June 
1959. 

In his efforts to intimidate the United States, then, Khrushchev found it useful to sug¬ 
gest two somewhat contradictory' theses: that the USSR uas rapidly acquiring a powerful 
force that could destroy the United States, and that the USSR would take steps to acquire 
such a force if the United States was not more conciliatory'. The first of these themes, in¬ 
tended to deceive, was dominant; the second, more in accord with the actual Soviet ICBM 
program and its potentialities for expansion, was only briefly prominent and was discarded 
almost as soon as Khrushchev returned to the U. CCTS 

**Pravdj % September 20, 1959. 

^Translation distributed by the Associated Press (see The New York Timer , September 21, 1959). These words, 
spoken by Khrushchev extemporaneously at a reception in Los Angeles on September 19. after he had finished readme; 
his prepared text, were softened in the official Soviet version: “If you arc not prepared for disarmament and want to 
continue the arms race, we will have no choice but to go on nuking rockets, which in our country are being turned 
out by the auemblydine method." (I T'orld Without Amir, World Without Wears, Moscow, I960, Vol. 2, p. 221.) 
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III. A LARGE OPERATIONAL ICBM CAPABILITY IS CLAIMED 
IMPLICITLY: NOVEMBER 1959-APRIL i960 


CHARACTER OF THE CLAIMS 

Even after HE returned from the United States in October 1959 Khrushchev continued to 
claim only that the USSR was ahead of all other countries in the production of rockets;’ - he 
said nothing of an ICBM capability-in-being. In an interview earlier in the year, Khrushchev 
had vaguely asserted, under prodding, that the Soviet Union had "enough rockets for Amer¬ 
ica too, should war be unleashed against us," 5 but not until November 1959 did he try to 
indicate that the USSR possessed a substantial operational ICBM capability: "We now have 
stockpiled so many rockets, so many atomic and hydrogen warheads, that, if we were attacked, 
we could wipe from the face of the earth all of our probable opponents.” He repeated this 
statement almost verbatim on December 1, 1959/ By leaving bombers out of account and 
making rockets the vehicles for this terrible blow', and by talking of "all of our probable 
opponents," he gave the impression that the vehicles were in fact ICBM's capable of reach¬ 
ing the United States. It is true that Khrushchev did not then or later claim explicitly that 
the United States could be "w-iped from the face of the earth” by the Soviec Union; he had 
often said this explicitly, and was to say it again frequently, of Greac Britain, West Ger¬ 
many, France, and other allies of the United States. But on no reasonable interpretation could 
the United States be excluded from the category of the USSR’s "probable opponents." The 
formula employed, however, was imprecise. By straining the meaning of Khrushchev's words, 
for example, one might suppose that the rockets "now" stockpiled w-cre to supplement 
bombers previously available. Even this bare possibility, however, like other similar ones, w-as 
subsequently eliminated in a new variation of the formula. In January I960, in his authori- 

1 Pr.ii Jj. October 8. 1959. 

- Interview* with West German Socialist editors. Prjtdj . May 9. 1959. 

* Pr.n dj. November 15 and December 1. 1959. 
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tativc speech on defense policy to the Supreme Soviet. Khrushchev advanced a new form of 
warnin'!: 

I stress once again that we already have enough mu (car weapons—atomic and hydrogen— 

and the correspondin': rockets to deliver this weapon to the territory of a possible aggressor. 

fso] that if some madman stirred up an attack on our stale or on other socialist states we 

could literally wipe from the face of the earth the country or countries that attacked us. 1 

This statement reduced the ambiguity of the earlier one in the following ways: 

1. The destruction was now to be visited on any country that attacked the USSR, in¬ 
stead of on the probable opponent, thus eliminating the bare possibility that only the rulers, 
not the people as a whole, would be destroved. 

2. Literally was added to the phrase "wipe from the face of the earth," as though 
to make the threat of annihilation unequivocal. 

3. That the nuclear weapons were to be delivered on target by rockets, not bombers, 
was now made unequivocal. 

An important ambiguity that remained arose from the retention of the term rochets . 
Khrushchev presumably meant to indicate land-based rockets, because he made no mention 
of either bombers or submarines from which the rockets might be launched. He had not 
previously claimed an air-to-surface missile (ASM) capability, and after 1958 he had dropped 
his earlier references to a submarine-launched missile capability. In any case, the ASM for 
strategic bombing did not become available until 1961,* and Soviet capabilities for striking 
strategic targets with submarine-launched missiles are believed to have been quite small at 
that time. 

The only land-based Soviet rockets at that time, however, were in the USSR: to reach 
the continental United States would require ICBM’s. Thus, in asserting that the USSR had 
sufficient rockets to wipe from the face of the earth the countries that might attack the USSR. 
Khrushchev implicitly claimed a not inconsiderable operational ICBM force. This claim was 
repeated to the Supreme Soviet by the Minister of Defense, Marshal Malinovsky. Subse¬ 
quently, it was quoted by several other Soviet military leaders, including the head of the 
Warsaw Pact forces. Marshal Grechko.* 

Despite Khrushchev s implied claim of a sizable operational ICBM force, and the state¬ 
ment of the marshals that the Soviet armed forces had been "equipped" with ICBM’s. no¬ 
where in this speech did Khrushchev state explicitly that the Soviet ICBM had been deployed, 
or was operational. In his only explicit statement regarding the ICBM, however, Khrushchev 

1 PrjrJj' Jjnujry IV i960. 

’•The AS-.V with an approximate ranee of 330 nautiV.il miles, then hexamc available. 

'‘PrjtJj, May 9. l%l. Cireiliko aJ,kJ. in his own words: Soviet “roikct troops now [arc] able to uVstrov :he 
aggressor at any point on earth.** 
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asserted that the USSR led in the mass production of "ICBM’s of various types/' which, 
as noted above, clearly implied production for operational use. 7 At the same time Khrushchev 
asserted that ‘'strategic* 1 rockets were being deployed, evidently in large numbers. In Soviec 
terminology, strategic rockets have a range of 1000 kilometers or more. He indicated that they 
were being protected by camouflage and secrecy, but he said nothing of hardening the rocket 
bases. Although the "strategic’’ rockets being deployed might have comprised ICBM’s, this 
did not necessarily follow from Khrushchev’s remarks. His statements about the deployment 
of Soviet "strategic rockets" were made in the context of the threat posed by U.S. military 
bases surrounding the USSR. 

Although his previous ICBM claims had formed a logical and gradual progression, in 
January I960 Khrushchev jumped from the assertion that the ICBM was being serially pro¬ 
duced to the claim that the USSR had the necessary rockets to wipe any hostile country from 
the earth, without ever having said explicitly that the ICBM was being deployed. 

Shortly after Khrushchev’s speech, Moscow announced the successful testing over a dis¬ 
tance of 6500 nautical miles of a rocket ostensibly designed to further the Soviet space pro¬ 
gram, although its military significance was made clear. 5 These tests seem to confirm 
Khrushchev’s remarks to Senator Humphrey in December 1953 regarding the Soviet Union’s 
capacity to extend greatly the range of its ICBM. The first rocket was said to have hit within 
2 kilometers of its aiming point, and this report provided the first numerical claim as to the 
accuracy of the Soviet ICBM. 5 

After January I960, when Khrushchev voiced his extreme rocket claim for the third 
time in two months, he did not repeat it again. In general, Soviet rocket claims after that 
time do not seem to reflect a large and growing force of operational ICBM’s. In accual fact 
there was no increase in the Soviet operational ICBM force beyond the small I960 force of 
SS -6’s until 1962, when the SS-7 ICBM became operational. 


POLITICAL CONTEXT 

The implied claim of a rocket capability to wipe the United States from the face of the 
earth was first made several weeks after Khrushchev’s return from the United States. As 

T This reference to various types is unique in Khrushchev’s claims: If types here means models (for example, dis¬ 
tinct models of the SS-6 ICBM). the statement is misleading; if it really means distinct types (for example. >$-6 and 
SS-7), then the claim must be false, because the SS-7 was not even flipht-testcd successfully for more than a year, 
and “mass production** clearly implies output for operational purposes. (See p. 16.) 

Mn an address to the Indian Parliament. Khrushchev stated that "quite recently [January I960] we successfully 
tested powerful intercontinental ballistic rockets which demonstrated .new preat achievements of Soviet scientists.** 
(TASS. February U. I960.) 

-/Wa. January Wo. Subsequently. TASS said of the first test in the fall of 1961, Pacific series, that the 
rovket hit within one kilometer of the target. ( Kr.tSMuij ZrezJj, September 15, 1961.) 
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a result of his talks with President Eisenhower at Camp David, Khrushchev was assured of 
a summit meeting, to be held in the spring of I960. and had agreed not to press for an im¬ 
mediate settlement of the Berlin issue in return for the President’s acknowledgment that the 
issue could not he indefinitely postponed. The situation, then, was one in which Khrushchev 
H!Td achieved a proximate aim, the summit conference—at which the Berlin issue, among 
others, was to be discussed—at the cost of some casing of Soviet pressure on West Berlin. 
Although the timing of the rocket claim docs not seem to have been determined by Khrush¬ 
chev s tactics on Berlin (it was not repeated in the months immediately preceding the con¬ 
ference). it was probably meant to reinforce the menace of Soviet ICBM’s in the event of 
negotiations on Berlin. 

On the other hand, the rocket claim coincides with the announcement of new measures 
that would radically alter the Soviet military posture. Military personnel were to be reduced 
by one-third, to a total of 2 A million men, within two years. This was made possible, accord¬ 
ing to Khrushchev, by the rockct-nuclear weapons in the Soviet armed forces, which vastly 
increased their fire power. The inclusion of Khrushchev’s claim of a rocket capability to 
destroy the United States in the same speech that announced a substantial troop cut probably 
was meant both to reassure the Soviet nation, and especially the armed forces, and to deter 
the West from trying to capitalize on the reduction of Soviet troop strength. The object of 
this rocket claim will have to be considered further when its credibility is discussed below. 


STRATEGIC IMPLICATIONS 


Khrushchev s claim of a rocket capability to destroy the United States led within a 
month to a new assessment of the military balance. In his address to the Indian Parliament 
on February 12, I960, he proclaimed the USSR the strongest military power in the world. 
This thesis, like the rocket claim, was subscribed to shortly afterward by top military offi¬ 
cials in articles and speeches on Army Day, and it was often repeated thereafter. 

Khrushchev had already presented the balance of strategic weapons as one in which the 
USSR had not merely forged ahead but had brought about a confrontation of two distinct 
strategic weapon systems, the bomber and the missile. 10 He frequently depredated the U.S. 
space program and even told the Economic Club in New York: "We created the ballistic 
intercontinental rocket, which, in fact, you do not possess to this day " u His denial that the 


. \ Hc the Supreme Sov,ct: VTc arc several yean ahead of ocher countries in the development and mass F ro. 
duct,on Of ICIJMs of van.,us types’; and later: "The USA has set itself the task of overtaking the USSR in rocket 
product,on ,n the course of five years* (Prjnlj, January u. i960). At the present pace of weapons development, 
on ,r..cr\al of sever jI years can produce a new veneration of weapons. 

11 Pruiuj, September 19 . 1939 . 
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United States possessed an ICBM was made almost a year after the United States had suc¬ 
cessfully tested the Atlas at full range, and several months before the Soviet SS-6 was so 
tested. Moreover, the denial roughly coincided with the Air Force's public claim that the 
Atlas was now operational. Khrushchev frequently called attention to American reliance 
on manned bombers, and emphasized that the USSR had cut back production of bombers 
and might stop producing them in the future. In fact, in his milirary claims from mid-195S 
to mid-1961, Khrushchev rarely referred to the Soviet manned-bomber capability. The ef¬ 
fect of these distinctions and reticences was to depict a strategic balance in which U.S. 
bombers were opposed by Soviet ICBM’s. 

The Soviet leaders alluded to a possible implication for Soviet military strategy of this 
new assessment of the military balance. In. the revised formulation of the threat that Soviet 
rockets could be used to wipe all possible enemies from the face of the earth (January 14, 
I960), the condition was no longer "if tee were attacked," as in the previous warning, but 
in the event of "an attack on our state or on other socialist states " (italics supplied). This 
suggested that the Soviet rocket strike need not be preceded by an attack on the Soviet Union 
itself. The effect of the change was to hint at the possibility of a Soviet first strike against 
the United States, an implication absent from the earlier formula. 

CREDIBILITY 

The assertion in early I960 that the USSR had sufficient rockets to destroy the United 
States is, in its implications, the most far-reaching Soviet claim. Although expressed meta¬ 
phorically, it extended previous claims so as to include the United States, was twice repeated, 
and was the culmination of a sequence of ICBM claims. Had the claim been substantially 
justified, it would have meant that by 1962 the USSR could have had. with a moderate 
effort, a far greater ICBM capability than it is now believed to possess. Were the ciaim, how¬ 
ever, to be revealed as a baseless lie, and not simply an exaggeration, the Soviet political and 
military leaders would be caught in a large deception, one so extreme that the credibility of 
their pronouncements on Soviet military capabilities might be seriously impaired. 

To evaluate this claim we must first try to determine its meaning and this involves an 
attempt to translate a metaphor into physical quantities. \\ v hat level of destruction is implied 
by the phrase, "literally wipe from the face of the earth," when applied to .a country like 
the United States? How many nuclear weapons of what yield must be delivered to which 
targets? How many ICBM's of the type available to the USSR in early I960 would have 
been needed to deliver these weapons, taking into account the factor of reliability and the 
problem of accuracy? How great an operational ICBM force is required for such a capability 
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as Khrushchev and the top Soviet marshals claimed? If the claim was actually based on 
quantitative calculations, it should he possible /// t>rim/[>/c for us to duplicate them and thus 
to arrive at the minimum operational ICBM force that the claim implies. An effort by one 
of the authors to perform this operation, making considerable allowance for political bias in 
^he presumed Soviet calculation, arrived at a minimum figure of eighty ICBM s.’* Perhaps 
by making still greater allowances for political bias and exaggeration in the original cal¬ 
culation, one could further reduce this figure. But to reduce it to the point where it might 
be reconciled with the maximum number of operational ICBM’s that the Soviet armed forces 
had in January I960, or at any time throughout that year, according to the intelligence now 
available, would require so much allowance for political exaggeration as to deprive the claim 
of any significant basis in numerical calculations. 

Even if it is supposed that the claim was not based on precise numerical calculations, 
this docs not mean that it was asserted without deliberation or without understanding ot 
where the Soviet ICBM program then stood. The claim was die product, albeit the fabri¬ 
cated product, of informed reflection. Khrushchev asserted it three times: twice in an equivo¬ 
cal formulation whose precise meaning seems deliberately obscured; and finally in a major 
address on defense policy to the Supreme Soviet, when a number of ambiguities in the 
earlier formulation were resolved, no doubt deliberately. Moreover, it was repeated by top 
military leaders, including Defense Minister Malinovsky, who were certainly informed and 
presumably had reflected on what they were saying. 

The intelligence community now seems agreed with much greater confidence than it had 
at the time that die number of operational ICBM’s that were available to the USSR in 
January I960 was at most an IOC of ten missiles; moreover, in contrast with the then cur¬ 
rent estimates of the future deployment of the SS-6, it is now confidently believed that there 
was no subsequent increase in the SS-6 force beyond token strength. Even assuming thac 
this entire force could successfully impact 5-mcgaton warheads on an optimum target sys¬ 
tem in the United States in a retaliatory or pre-emptive attack, the gap between the level 
of damage such an attack could inflict and the level implied in the phrase "literally wipe 
from the face of the earth" cannot reasonably be bridged. 13 Moreover, it has been questioned 
whether even a token force of SS-6 ICBM’s was actually operational as early as January 
I960. At worst, then, the USSR had no operational ICBM's when Khrushchev boasted of 

12 Myron Rush. Khrushchev on Current Soviet ICBM Capjbilities (U), The rand Corporation. RM-2333, March IS. 
1960 (Secret). 

,s Somc notion of what Khrushchev meant to convey in the expression, "literally wipe from the face of the earth, 
may he indicated by an earlier "cOuntry*bustmj:" claim by the Soviet Premier in rceard to West Germany. During an 
interview with West German SikijI Democratic newspaper editors in May 19.39, Khrushchev asked: How many 
bombs with yields of front 3 to 3 mecatons would have to be exploded over W est Germany in order to put ic out 
of commission One of the editors suecestcJ ciitht, to which Khrushchev aplied: "Evidently, not more. I PrjvJj , 
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the Soviet capacity to wipe any hostile country from the face of the earth; at best, it had 
a token force of no more than ten. Moreover, Khrushchev could not have been anticipating 
the acquisition of a substantial force in the near future, because he knew this would have 
to await the deployment of the SS-7 missile. In any case, it is necessary to conclude that the 
claim was grossh misleading, so much so that the exaggeration it contained could not pos¬ 
sibly be the result of miscalculation. 

Now it is necessary to ask, Could Khrushchev really have believed that the January 14. 
19(50, claim would influence U.S. beliefs about the military balance? It may be useful to reca¬ 
pitulate here the basis in fact for Khrushchev's deception in his speech of January 14. 
I960. Assemble -line production of research and development models of die SS-6 was prob- 
abl) initiated in earl) 1959 on the basis of decisions taken about a year earlier. After a period 
of relatively slow progress in the last half of 1958, successful flight tests of the SS-6 were 
resumed in Fcbruarj 1959 and were conducted ever)* month except April, for a total of six¬ 
teen in 1959. It was probably supposed that these tests, together with the successful flight 
test of the improved ablation re-entry vehicle in December 1959, were observed by Western 
intelligence. Khrushchev may have believed in January i960 that the West credited the USSR 
with possessing a substantial inventory of a developed and technically qualified ICBM. and 
this may have encouraged him to try to deceive the West regarding the deployment of this 
missile. Soviet leaders on several occasions have publicly questioned the ability of the United 
States to judge their operational ICBM capabilities. 

In mid-1959, several months after military leaders announced that the Soviet armed 
forces had been supplied with ICBM's, Khrushchev said; 

Certain American generals and admirals... allege that the Soviet Union has few interconti- 
nental rockets.. -. [They actually had no operational ICBM's at that time.] But this, after all. 

“ n mcn “ scrt - h 5houId ^ »iJ, however, that it is alwavs bet- 

drnLlk 1 ' m T Y “ y0UC ° wn P Kkct tlun ‘bat in the other fellow's. I might sav. inci- 
dentaty, wc have enough rockets for America too, should war be unleashed against 

Khrushchev's confidence that the United States was uncertain about its estimates of the 
Soviet ICBM capa bility may have been enhanced during his visit to this country, when he 

Jtambrdi i, c |„ r that len Juch warhMlh j elivefe j hv ICBM -, fpu|J 

trsM loThc'f eW “ T’ bj cou 't in : ,iet ,hff ^ R<puW,v - 

tj'pc iruJc by "both our own and foreign socxful.m - I i "P frme Soviet, explicitly relerreJ to calculations 01 this 
bomb with a yield of only ; melon's bJTmadc the T cjk ' ulation - he used as a unit of measure a 

of the t'tilted States {iVi.MW -Jiin uno ,! , w ?" * 5U,C "" h 3 lemtor >' fjr smjl,cr ^an that 

booths were exploded over sueh T Z-Th " "1 1 T'm K that if one hundred 

"a lifeless de-sett." {PtmJj. Jan.uiy n. l<)r,o.) ^ ' U ' Jn,i lctlul radioactivity would transform it into 

"tzuiru. Mjv 5 , 1959. 
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received acknowledgments of respect for Soviet rocket capabilities on the basis of demon¬ 
strated Soviet achievements in space.' 5 Moreover, the expressed official U.S. estimate of the 
Soviet ICBM program was criticized in some military and political circles, and by journalists, 
as being too conservative. This was especially true of the estimated size of the Soviet opera- 
-tional ICBM force in future years, but the official estimate of the existing force was also 
criticized as being too low. (It was publicly acknowledged in February i960 that parts of 
the intelligence community had registered dissents from the national intelligence estimates. 1 -) 
This controversy, which was partly conducted in public, accentuated the note of uncertainty 
in the U.S. estimates. Official U.S. policies sometimes had a similar effect. On December 1, 
1959, Defense Secretary McElroy disclosed plans for a possible airborne alert, with nuclear¬ 
armed bombers continuously in the air, to make up for any future missile gap that might 
arise." This manifest concern that the USSR might rapidly deploy a large ICBM force and 
thus achieve a first-strike capability may have encouraged Khrushchev to imply that the USSR 
already possessed a missile capability to wipe the United States from the face of the earth. 

Whatever its uncertainty about the future, however, the administration, basing itself 
on current intelligence estimates, then credited the USSR with only a small operational 
JCBM capability. According to McElroy (December 1, 1959), both the United States and the 
USSR had about ten combat-ready ICBM's. A discrepancy having appeared between what the 
USSR claimed and what the United States publicly conceded, the Soviet military newspaper. 
Red Star (Krctsnaia Zrezda), hastened to defend the Soviet position: 

We declare Openly that the "data” at the disposal of A. Dulles arc of little interest to us. To 
calculate in Washington the number of rockets and other types of Soviet arms is of as little 
use as counting crows on the fence. Why docs the master director bother at all? We are pre¬ 
pared to answer his question. How many rockets do we have? Enough! Enough to wipe from 
the face of the earth any country which dares attack the Soviet Union. N. S. Khrushchev 
frankly and openly declared this at the January session of the USSR Supreme* Soviet.'* 

Were these assertions of confidence that the United States could not learn the size of the 
Soviet ICBM force real or feigned? Could this confidence have survived the Soviet leaders 
awareness of the U-2 flights? Subsequently, as we shall sec, Khrushchev intimated that 
the U-2's had not flown over areas where the ICBM was deployed. 

'•'Khrushchev remarked, for example: "When I was in the l'.S.. American leaders (old me: Yes. we have now be¬ 
come convinced that you can deliver freipht to any point on earth.'" (Pratda. October 10. 1959.) 

'“t’niled States Senate. 8fill) Congress. Hearings before the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee ol lot Com- 
miltee ‘in Armed Sexier, in Conjunct mu U'lth the Committee on Aeronautical and Spare Sciences, on Missiles. Space, 
and Other Mai,r Defence Mutters. February ). -I. 8. 9. and March If., I960. pas,tm. especially pp. 111-121. (Here¬ 
after cited as 11 ear inti.) , 

11 Some weeks later, in his hu.lyet mesuee (January 18. !960). President Eisenhower rejected this proposal, but 

authorized the at«;uisition of a standby alert capability for heavy bombers. 

"Ktacnnia XtesJj. January 31 , I 96 U. 
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Another means employed to heighten U.S. uncertainty in estimating Soviet ICBM capa¬ 
bilities was the assertion by both Khrushchev and Malinovsky that Soviet ballistic missile sites 
could readily be concealed, thereby implying that the West had failed to discover the ICBM 
sites because of the success of Soviet concealment measures. Speaking of ballistic rockets, in¬ 
cluding those of great range. Marshal Malinovsky observed: 

The building of large, expensive airfields with complicated equipment is not required for 
launching rockets. It is far easier to camouflage and even completely conceal rocket-launch 
positions; this guarantees a higher degree of security and invulnerability for rocket weapons. 1 J 

Khrushchev also spoke of Soviet ability to conceal the launching sites of strategic rockets 
(that is, rockets having a range of more than 1000 kilometers). He was probably inten¬ 
tionally vague as to whether ICBM's were to be included in that category. He observed 
that Soviet territory was immense, so that "we have the possibility of dispersing rocket 
facilities, of camouflaging them well." 50 Of course, to have "the possibility" of doing some¬ 
thing docs not mean that it has been done. Moreover, as far as ICBM's were concerned, the 
territory available for deployment in this period may not really have been so vast. Not until 
January i960, a few days after Khrushchev made his rocket claims, did the USSR test the 
SS-6 ICBM at full range, 6500 nautical miles, employing the improved ablation-type nose 
cone. These full-range tests may have had the subsidiary purpose of demonstrating what 
Khrushchev had just intimated: that the Soviet ICBM could be deployed anywhere in the 
USSR and still reach the necessary targets in the United States. 21 It was not until March 1962, 
when he announced the creation by Soviet scientists of a new "global" rocket, that Khrush¬ 
chev claimed explicitly that ICBM’s could be deployed anywhere on Soviet territory and 
still reach the necessary targets. 

It appears, however, that the Soviet leaders believed in I960 that uncertainty within 
the U.S. government regarding the deployment of the SS-6 was substantial and could be 
increased by misleading statements about the location and concealment of Soviet rocket sites, 
and by deceptive claims of a large missile capability against the United States. It seems clear 
that an important object of Khrushchev’s I960 claim of a rocket capability to wipe hostile 
countries from the face of the earth was to conceal the Soviet decision to deploy only a 
handful of ICBM’s until the SS-7 became operational (1962). 

Important implications, affecting Soviet domestic politics and the politics of the com¬ 
munist camp, follow from this conclusion. The rocket claim, for example, served as the chief 

l0 Prjtilj, January IS. 1960. 

2* The lint known test of rhe improved re-entry vehicle, which enabled the Soviet ICDM to be fireJ to a far .greater 
distance than previously, incurred in December 1939. 
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justification for the projected one-third reduction in the Soviet armed forces. A policy of 
deception on such a scale must have raised a serious problem with widespread ramifications 
in the Soviet military establishment. The top Soviet commanders, at least, could not rcadih 
he deceived in matters affecting the strength of Soviet strategic forces. Obviously, they must 
-have been privy to the deception. Several of them evidently connived in Khrushchev s policy, 
including the Defense Minister Malinovsky and Marshal Moskalenko, later commander of 
strategic rocket troops." Others among the top commanders, perhaps also aware of the decep¬ 
tion involved, may have resisted the troop cut, for several were removed from their posts in 

the following months. 15 

In its final form, as noted above, Khrushchev's rocket claim refer, cd to an attack on 
our state or on other socialist states," thereby extending the Soviet nuclear umbrella over the 
other countries of the communist camp. Although Soviet leaders were doubtless confident 
that the USSR would not soon be called on to employ its newly asserted rocket capability 
on behalf of its allies, the assertion was not devoid of risks/* Chinese communist leaders, 
already at odds with their Soviet comrades on questions of foreign and military policy, might 
have been emboldened to exploit Khrushchev’s claims politically against the W est in wavs 
that could prove dangerous, were they not told the truth about Soviet strategic forces; on 
the other hand, if Khrushchev undeceived them, they could use the information to embarrass 
him in the political hostilities that were already dividing the communist bioc. One of the 
most crucial, and obscure, aspects of the Sino-Soviet dispute involves the CPR leaders’ beliefs 
in recent years regarding Soviet ICDM capabilities. If they believed thac Khrushchev was tell¬ 
ing the truth in January I960 about Soviet rocket capabilities, this must have fed tne:r resent¬ 
ment at his relatively cautious foreign policy, particularly at his refusal to assume risks on 
their behalf. The consequences must have been equally disruptive of the Sino-Soviec alliance, 
perhaps more so. if the CPR leaders understood that Khrushchev was greatly exaggerating 
the progress of the Soviet ICDM program, while in fact retarding it by diverting funds to the 
satisfaction of consumer demands and to the assistance of "bourgeois nationalist’ regimes in 
Africa and Asia. 


:: In suhscribinc to Khrushchev's claim, however. Moskalenko significantly altered it so that the Soviet arme ck . 

rather than simply its nuclear-missile forces, were credited with the capability of wipinc any country from ‘he «• 

of die earth. (lzro<lU January Ui. I960.) Malinovsky did not subscribe to Khrushchev s claim m hts sp 
Supreme Soviet, although he affirmed it in a speech delivered a lew Jays later. [KrMHXJ ZrtzJj, January - . ■ 

»Konev ease u P his post as head of the Warsaw Pact military fortes and Sokolovsky resi.cneu as Chic of the Gen- 
eral Staff. Neither man was reassigned, although Konev later received an important post as Commander ot .oue. 
Kories in East Germany after the troop cut was rescinded. In an article published a month alter khrushches s c en 
polity speech to the Supreme Soviet. Konev seemed to stress Soviet Superiority in technolo.cv and Jirr-M, military 
strength rather thjn in . 1 pvr 4 tion. 1 l >tratcuic rockets. ( Sttunlju Rvttiij, February -3. 1960.) # 

-•Mjlinmsky uiitiiuisly amcmleJ KhruslichtVs formula to reaJ. -an attaik on our state and on ocher soua.tst coun- 
tr.ct. t lulio , urr l,cJ.) Thereby he setmed lo imply that only an attack on the l SSll wouiJ alwuI J i0Vlct 

attack on the l.’nitcil States. 
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Khrushchev's magnification of the Soviet ICBM capability contrasts with his bclittlc- 
ment of tire Soviet bomber capability. He revealed that the Soviet Union had reduced its 
production of bombers and forecast that bomber production would continue to decline and 
might even cease.” In part, as noted above, this is readily explicable in terms of his policical 
objectives. He sought to make it appear that in strategic weapons the USSR was a full gen¬ 
eration ahead of the United States, which relied on bombers that were vulnerable and hence 
obsolete. Yet the effect of these statements was to reinforce the West’s confidence that the 
growth of the Soviet heavy bomber capability against the United States had been slow, and 
to downgrade future Soviet heavy bomber capabilities.” 

These tactics are not so paradoxical as they may appear. The Soviet bomber capability 
against the United States in January I960, while not insignificant, was greatly inferior to the 
SAC bomber force and the growing U.S. missile capability. Since the Soviet heavy bomber 
force could be estimated with some confidence, it did not lend itself to exaggerated claims.” 
This was not true, however, of the Soviet ICBM force; the U.S. intelligence community allowed 
a margin of uncertainty in estimating the Soviet ICBM program. The Soviet leaders evidently 
saw an opportunity to exploit this uncertainty at a time when the U.S. preponderance in 
strategic forces was reaching a new peak. 

Khrushchev’s January I960 claim of a missile capability to wipe any hostile country 
from the face of the earth was the extreme instance of a scries of deceptive claims that were 
designed to serve several distinct aims of Soviet foreign policy: 

1. They were designed to help conceal from Western governments the 195S decision 
to deploy only a token force of SS-6 ICBM’s in the next few years. In view of the Soviet 
capacity for secrecy, this was feasible, and in fact the undertaking was probably substantially 
successful until the second half of 1961. Although there was considerable disagreement within 
the U.S. intelligence community regarding the size of the first-generation ICBM force that 
the USSR would acquire as well as the pace of the build-up, it was assumed by all parties 
that an SS-6 force substantially exceeding token strength would be deployed. 

2. The deceptive claims were meant to help deter a U.S. attack on the USSR by raising 
doubts in the minds of U.S. leaders as to the superiority of American strategic forces. 

January 15. I960. "Almost the entire military air force is bcinp replaced by rocket equipment. We have 
by now sharply cut. and it seems will continue sharply to cut and even discontinue the manufacture of bombers and 
other obsolete equipment... 

Related to tins question of Khrushchev's declaratory policy is the prior question as to why larcer numbers of 
the Soviet heavy bomber, which could reach the I’nitcd States from Soviet air hjscs. were not made operational in the 
years 1955-1960. when there was no immediate prospect of achieving a substantial ICBM capability, nor cicn a laree 
and accelerated program to deploy the ICBM. This question. Imwcver. lies beyond the scope of this report. 

•‘In fait, relatively little eflort was nude to cxaty;erate this capability after 1955, when impressive numbers of heavy 
jc: bombers were displayed on May Day. 
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Although the extreme missile claim of January I960 was not credited by U.S. intclliscnce at 
rZj ■« nay lave UcIprJ » -cny.l,™ MM. «l«. d. USSR tended ,o deploy a sub- 

stamial ICBM force and would soon acquire it. , 

S. The claimed missile capability to wipe any hostile country from the fac 
was particularly suitable for the political use that Soviet leaders have made ol : thc.r strategic 
forces Since its inception, the Soviet space program had brought about a rcduct.0 

atlic threats against the USSR, a point on which Soviet leaders have shown marked 
ZZg- °n . number of oecasion, as in bis inrerviesv M* Averel, Harr,man m June 
1959 Khrushchev has countered U.S. strategic threats, explicit or so interpreted by him, 
invoking the specter of Soviet ICBMs. One object of the series of missile claims was pro - 
ably to put the United States on the defensive in the duel of strategic threats, an was per¬ 
haps not without success Even after it was publicly revealed early in I960 that ^-S- nat-.o al 
intelligence estimates of the projected size and pace of Soviet ICB^ ep o\ment a 
scaled down—that the USSR was not engaging in a "crash" progranr n -admimstra ion • 
ers conceded that the Soviet Union might "enjoy at times a moderate numerical superiorit) 
during the next 3 years." with the peak probably occurring in 1962 (Secretary-Gates), 
fierce public debate over the extent of projected Soviet ICBM superiority tended to obscure 
the fact of current U.S. strategic superiority and to lessen its political value. 

If as it now appears. Soviet leaders made exaggerated rocket claims in early 1960. t eir 
object was probably not so much to force concessions from the West in a direct confrontation 
on some crucial issue (for example, allied occupation rights in West Berlin) as to deter t e 
West from the political or military exploitation of its superior stratcg.c power and to pro¬ 
vide a promising environment for offensive political moves when there appeared to be small 
risk in doing so. Certainly. Soviet military leaders would be more willing to exaggerate 
Soviet ICBM capabilities to conceal weakness than in an effort to bluff a superior opponent 
in a coming confrontation. The circumstances in which the exaggeration was publicized may- 
have seemed to mitigate its danger. Khrushchev had just returned from his visit to America, 
having arranged for a future summit meeting. International tension had declined const er- 
ably from the high point of early 1059. and there appeared to be no reason for a new prectpi* 

- mu.Iv «( I'-S. military ilaims in resent years has vrt to he inaJc. One has the im- 

: ' A ion»pnhens.se and vUl 1^1^ ^ u ,„ r , rt .., „,e,r ,i Jm „ strate.de superiority after Sputnik, mess- 

* > ** * *• *• su " ~ 

„» “• Ml ,1. Ml ,l« mMk OT "l“> II l"“' W "' 1 “ l ' 

-•'Sesrclary J(U , «„„e reassure -»r Ir.en.h that «e are strung an.l sletermmej to use 

a firm hoe with our . .her t. IM P- 1st.) 

our strs-ncth .1 see have L>. tJa.ai.ral 
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tntc rise, unless the Soviet leaders embarked on some dangerous course of action. In view 
of subsequent developments, it appears that this was not their intention. 

To conclude, the military leaders may have been induced to exaggerate Soxiet rocket 
capabilities against the United States in i960 because they were aware of Soviet inferiority in 
strategic forces and. at the same time, had received Khrushchev s assurances that Soviet for¬ 
eign policy was a cautious one and that political retreats would be executed when this appeared 
necessary to reduce the danger of a military clash with the United States. 

The credit accorded in the United States to the deceptive Soviet missile claims varied 
from group to group. Even in the most knowledgeable group, the U.S. intelligence commu¬ 
nity, there was considerable uncertainty regarding the Soviet ICBM program. As Secretary 
McNamara later stated, the expectation that the USSR would achieve superiority over the 
United States in missiles was a myth that resulted from "incomplete intelligence; although 
it was created by intelligence analysts acting in good faith, it was a myth all the same. 
Although there was no question of accepting the Soviec ICBM claims at face \alue just be¬ 
cause they could not be disproved by available intelligence, neither could they be entirely 
ignored, particularly when they seemed plausible in the light of what was then known about 
the Soviet ICBM program and of beliefs about Soviet ICBM requirements. Even claims that 
the United States rejected w'ere not necessarily without effect; if it was thought that they 
might become valid in the near future, they tended to heighten die pervasive uncertainty that 
surrounded intelligence estimates of the Soviet ICBM program, especially as regards the 
upper limits of the projected Soviet capability. 

Against the background of impressive and dramatic Soviet space successes, the effect 
produced by Soviet ICBM claims on political leaders, journalists, and other public-opinion 
molders both in the United States and in allied countries, who did not have access to classi¬ 
fied information, was more direct and pronounced. Public uneasiness in the United States, 
coupled with uncertainty in the intelligence estimates of the Soviet ICBM program, impelled 
the administration to intensify and accelerate the U.S. military effort to ensure that the pro¬ 
grammed American strategic forces would be adequate for deterrence in an uncertain future 
environment. 31 As a result, the strategic imbalance that the exaggerated Soviet claims had 
been designed to obscure was in time further enlarged. Moreover, when the extent of the 
Soviet deception was finally exposed, the credibility' of Soviet strategic claims was put in 
question. A key asset that Khrushchev had nurtured, at substantial cost, through the impres¬ 
sive Soviet space program was thereby in some measure dissipated. 

3 *SjiurJj\ E/rw/w.c Put. December !. 1962. p. 18. 

General Schrtcvcr has stated tlut pressure generated by the anticipated missile .cap "hclpcJ to develop our mis¬ 
siles a lot sooner than otherwise mijchc have been the case.’* (.i ; r /vrev and SpM'* Dig*‘ft, November 1902. p. S.) 
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Tims, the exaggeration of Soviet ICBM capabilities, although it may have recommended 
itself to Soviet leaders as an easy means to boost the political benefits arising from the spec¬ 
tacular Soviet space successes, exacted a price that may in the long run outweigh whatever 
temporary political advantages they secured. 
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IV. THE U-2 AFFAIR AND ITS AFTERMATH: 
MAY-AUGUST i960 


International relations in the late Spring and early summer of i960 were dominated by 
the U-2 incident, the collapse of the Paris summit meeting, and the heightened tension in 
East-West relations associated with these events. The political context was one in w hich the 
Soviet leaders might have been expected to repeat the extreme claims regarding So%iet stra¬ 
tegic offense capabilities that they had asserted only a few months earlier, in the more 
relaxed atmosphere of the post-Camp David period. But despite the grave provocation that 
Khrushchev said had been offered by the United States, and despite his acknowledgment 
that the revelation of past U-2 overflights had been interpreted in some quarters as a sign 
of Soviet weakness, he and the other Soviet leaders were discriminating, if not always truth¬ 
ful, in the mil itar>- claims they now put forward. 

Their new claims were strongly conditioned by the U-2 incident and the questions it 
raised regarding (.r) the USSR's past as well as future air defense capabilities; (b) its abil¬ 
ity to keep secret the location of its strategic missile bases; and (r) the vulnerability of 
these bases, were their locations to be known. Although new and categorical claims were 
made concerning these aspects of the Soviet defensive posture, the Soviet leadership dis¬ 
played a marked restraint in making new claims for their strategic offense capabilities, and 
even in reiterating the most extreme of their old ones. 

Soviet caution was most pronounced in the days following Khrushchev s May 5 
announcement in the Supreme Soviet that a U.S. reconnaissance aircraft had been brought 
down on Soviet territory. The Soviet Premier took pains to deny that the Soviet government 
regarded the U-2 incursion as a precursor of war. While he sought to derive maximum politi¬ 
cal and propaganda advantage from the incident, he reiterated his intention to proceed to the 
Paris summit meeting as planned. And he told the Supreme Soviet on May 7 that the inci¬ 
dent "must not compel us to revise our plans by increasing appropriations for weapons and 
for the army, must not compel us to halt the process of reducing the army. ’ 1 

> PrjtJj. Mj>- s. t%o. 
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In the wake of the U-2 incident, Khrushchev's references to Soviet strategic rocket capa- 
hilities fell far short of his extreme claims of late 19^9 and early I960. He seemed mo.c con 
cerned to emphasize the readiness of the Soviet strategic rocket force than its size ot capabilities. 
Thus, on May 5 lie stated that although the Soviet Union, unlike the United States, had no 
bombers on alert, "we have rockets on alert, which will hit accurately and inevitably their as¬ 
signed target and will work better and more reliably than aircraft on alert." 5 That this alert 
rocket force included some ICBM's was implied by Khrushchev in his press conference at the 
U-2 exhibit several days later, when he said that Soviet rockets would explode on U.S. terri¬ 
tory "in the very first minutes of a war," if the United States were to unleash one. 3 

On May 7 Khrushchev announced that a Main Command of Rocket Troops had been 
established under Marshal Nedelin, an organizational move said to flow from the conversion 
of the Soviet armed forces to rocket weapons.' Although the announcement was presumably 
intended to convey the impression that recent progress warranted the creation of a separate 
command for rocket troops, what Khrushchev said explicitly—"the Soviet Army and Navy 
arc being converted to rocket weapons"—was merely a repetition of what he had announced 
four months earlier from the same rostrum, 3 

Following the abortive summit meeting, Khrushchev indicated satisfaction with the state 
of Soviet missile production by announcing that the USSR had already ceased the production 
of "certain types of rockets and put the brakes on the manufacture of certain other types. 
Rockets, he observed, "are not cucumbers, you know—you don't eat them—and more than a 
certain number are not required to repel aggression.'" 1 Khrushchev had anticipated this an¬ 
nouncement a year earlier, when he stated that "perhaps it will not he long before we will 
begin to curtail the production of rockets.” On that occasion lie said that rockets could not 
be stored "like cucumbers"; they were "delicate things" and needed "constant maintenance."’ 
On neither ocasion did Khrushchev specify the types of rockets involved, and it is probable 
that by May I960 the production of certain types of tactical <>r surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) 
had in fact been terminated or curtailed. But the I960 announcement, coming immediately after 
a reference to Soviet ICBM and MRBM capabilities, evidently was meant to convey the im¬ 
pression that production of strategic rockets was being uutailed. 

It was in the above-mentioned reference to Soviet MUBM's that Khrushchev claimed 
for the first time to possess missiles in the 2000 -mile-range class: "In the event of aggression. 


5 PrjrJj. May ft. I960. 
'P.ji Jj, Mir 12 . I960. 
'PrjrJj. May S. t%<>. 
‘PrjiJj. January tv. i960. 
-PuiJj. May 29. I960. 

* PrjiJj, May l» 1959. 
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wc really will deliver a blow at the American bases in those countries where they are located. 
Rockets with ramies of 2,000 to 4j)00 lilo/ucters may be used for this. ' U.S. imellicence at 
that time did not credit the USSR with an MRBM capable of reaching tarcets beyond the 
ranee of 1100 nautical miles, nor was any such missile then known to be under develop¬ 
ment. Khrushchev’s claim turned out to be valid, although, as was often the case, somewhat 
premature. The first firing of the Soviet 2000-nautical-mile missile (SS-5) came on June 6, 
I960, eight days after Khrushchev's claim, and it is estimated that an IOC was not achieved 
until late 1961 or early 1962.” This claim, which so quickly received partial verification, may 
have enhanced Khrushchev’s reputation for credibility in weapons pronouncements. 

It was only after the extraordinary tension raised by the U-2 affair and the summit col¬ 
lapse had dissipated that Soviet leaders again began to make flat assertions of Soviet mis¬ 
sile superiority , though still avoiding the most extreme claims of the pre-U-2 period. In July 
Khrushchev spoke once more of the ‘'undoubted'* superiority of the LSSR in modern means 
of nuclear weapon delivery. 1 ” Mikoyan termed this superiority vast. 11 During his usit to 
Austria that month, Khrushchev reaffirmed chat, militarily, the Soviet Lnion was the world s 
most powerful country. 13 This categorical claim, first voiced by Khrushchev at the begin¬ 
ning of his Indian trip in February I960 and reiterated frequently by him and by other Soviet 
leaders, had last been made on March 4, by Khrushchev in Kabul. 

Three new claims of the period May-August I960 related directly to the L-2 incident 
and were designed to offset its negative strategic implications. One of these claims pertained 
to the target intelligence on Soviet missile bases that the United States might have acquired 
through the U-2 operation and, by implication, to the credibility of past Soviet missile claims. 

In his numerous speeches and press conferences in the first seven weeks after the down¬ 
ing of Powers* U-2 near Sverdlovsk, Khrushchev avoided these crucial questions, though he 
stated that missile bases were among the U-2 intelligence targets. During his Supreme Soviet 
speech on May 7, he displayed some of the prints allegedly made from film recovered from 
Powers* aircraft and said they included photographs of airfields, petrol stores, and industrial 
enterprises; he said nothing of rocket bases. It was not until June 21, when he spoke at the 
Third Congress of the Romanian Workers’ Party in Bucharest, that Khrushchev attempted 

• PrjtJj, May 29. I960. (Italics supplied.) 

^TlS-MS-flt-l. Soviet Of I entire Athsile CipMirift. October 16. 1961 (Secret). The first firinp was to a distance 
of only 1000 nautical miles. Full-ranee firtn.es be can several months later. 

•••TV and radio speuh. Vienna. July 7. I960. 

••Priss conference in Od»» t June 29. I960, in FDIS. Surrey oj Communist Bi»e BrojJejsts (June 29-Iuly 12), 
July 1-1. I960 (Confidential), p. H. 

»=TV and radio speech. Vienna. July 7, I960. 
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to deal With the implications of the U-2 flights for the security of Soviet rocket bases and, 
indirectly, for the credibility of past Soviet claims regarding Soviet missile strength: 

* C 


I assert tllut the data obt.tincl l»y the spy flights are of no importance to the defense of the 
United States. We know that the spy ‘'h'.-hls were carried out just over regions which have- 
no rocket bases We know that two t ec years a.co the rep on s of our proving pounds, 
where we conduct experimental launchings of our rockets, were photographed. Precisely the 

mTkct'basw 0 "^ 5 f0f r ° dCCt WC3p0nS " CrC P ,,oto « ra P hcd > lnd nor military-strategic 


This flat assertion implied that Khrushchev had high confidence that U-2's in fact had not 
photographed objects that could be identified as strategic missile bases. This high confi¬ 
dence, to the extent that it was not feigned, may have been based on one or more of the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

1. Radar tracking of U-2’ overflights in the period since the Soviets began emplacing 
strategic rockets may have led the Soviets to believe that no bases had been photographed. 
Considerable effort was expended in building large Tall King radars capable of tracking 
very high altitude aircraft. 

2. Published reports purporting to be based on U.S. intelligence estimates prior to dis¬ 
closure of the U-2 program indicated that the United States had been unable to locate any 
operational Soviet strategic missile bases. Apparently, no ICBM launchers, apart from the one 

at Tyuratam, and only a handful of possible or probable MRBM bases, had in fact been 
located. 


5. The Soviet Union then probably had only one ICBM complex, in addition to the 
launch facilities at Tyuratam. Operational MRBM's had begun to enter the force in larce 
numbers only toward the end of the period of U-2 activity. Khrushchev mav have believed 

that not many of these could have been photographed by the comparatively few overflights 
conducted since their construction. 


Khrushchev did not rest his ease with a denial that the U-2's had acquired the missile- 
base data they had sought. "Suppose even,” he went on, "that rocket bases should be photo¬ 
graphed." Such target intelligence, he asserted, could be of value only to a country that is pre- 
parmg to strike first. But even for such purposes knowledge of the location of an opponent's 
m.ssile bases would be inadequate, because, "given modern means, it is impossible to pur a 
rocket base out of commission by one, two or even several blows. Rocket technolocy now 
ensures the means for Jailing a retaliatory blow in any case." 

This claim, which was repeated several rimes but never amplified, is one of the most 
ambiguous of a ll. If is difficult to understand, much less to evaluate. The characteristic of 

1 PrjtJj. June 22. I960. 
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"rocket technology" that allegedly enables missile bases to survive multiple blows is not 
specified, it is not even clear whether the reference was to deficiencies of the attacking sys¬ 
tems or protective measures taken for the missile bases. If the phrase "rocket technology** 
referred to measures that Soviet leaders had previously claimed were being taken ro protect 
the Soviet missile force—dispersal, camouflage, concealment—these would be inadequate to 
support the claim. If Khrushchev intended to suggest that Soviet missile bases had been 
hardened, his claim was then false. 11 

The last Soviet claims related to the U-2, and the most far-reaching of the period, per¬ 
tained to the effectiveness of Soviet air defenses. In his initial treatment of the U-2 affair, 
Khrushchev restricted himself to boasts that Soviet air defenses could now prevent high-alti- 
tude low-speed reconnaissance aircraft of the U-2 type from overflying the Soviet Union 
with impunity. His purpose was evidently both to deter new flights and to counter the nega¬ 
tive effects of his revelation that such flights had been conducted in the past without effec¬ 
tive opposition. 

Soon, however, possibly in reaction to the State Department’s unexpected acknowledg¬ 
ment of presidential responsibility for the overflights, Khrushchev extended his air-defense 
claim to cover not only U-2's but SAC bombers as well. **If there are still politicians." he said 
in a speech at the Czechoslovak Embassy on May 9, "who would like to rely on bombers 
they are doomed to failure. With contemporary military equipment, bombers will be shot 
down before they approach the target." 15 

Thereafter, he exploited the downing of the U-2 as a demonstration of how well Soviet 
air defenses could perform against SAC bombers. Thus, in a speech on May 2S. he stated: 

When we shot down the plane flying at 20,000 meters, the American militarists became 
alarmed.... They were alarmed primarily because their whole military concept of attack on 
the Soviet Union, based on the use of bomber planes, had now fallen to the ground. Modern 
bombers, after all. fly at an altitude of 12,000 to 15,000 meters, no higher. Consequently, 
since we downed a plane flying at 20,000 meters, then, of course, not a single bomber could 
get through to its target. They would be brought down either by rockets, by fighter planes, 
or by antiaircraft artillery which can shoot at their altitude. 1 ® 

Though the Soviet leaders strategic claims in the aftermath of the U-2 period were 
addressed chiefly to the USSR s defensive capabilities, the strategic threats they issued against 
U.S. allies were nevertheless remarkably bold. Khrushchev and Malinovsky stated explicitly 

14 Alternatively, the claim may have been anticipatory, reflecting consideration, possibly then current, of hardening 
the SS-7 missiles. Still another interpretation that has been suggested is that because a missile “base** consists of scv. 
ernl launch silts, each site being capable ot multiple fire. Khrushchev may have been claiming that “one. two or even 
several blows*’ could not disable all the launchers on a given base. 

**• Pr.t: Jj, May to. I960. 

'"Pt.ttJj. Mjy :9. I960. 
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that the Soviet Union would strike any U.S. overseas base from which future overflights 
might be launched. 17 Moreover, when questioned at a press conference on the type of weapon 
that would be employed in such a strike, Khrushchev did not deny that it might be nuclear. 
The Soviet threat to strike bases used in future by U-2’s was not issued in the opening days 
frf the U-2 crisis. During the Supreme Soviet session at which the downing of Powers' plane 
was revealed, Khrushchev stated only that the USSR would give "a most serious warning" 
to those countries harboring U.S. reconnaissance aircraft. Apparently, the Soviet leaders inter¬ 
preted the State Department announcement of May 7, Secretary Hercer’s elaborations of it 
on May 9, and President Eisenhower’s supporting press conference statement two days later 
as signifying the intention of the United States to continue the flights. (Khrushchev was 
not officially informed until May 16 that the President had decided to suspend the flights.) 

Evidently, discontinuation of the U-2 flights became a major objective of Soviet policy, 
and the threats were issued to bring pressure to bear on the U.S. allies to persuade or oblige 
the United States to stop them. The Soviet leaders at that time probably had only recently 
initiated construction of operational launch complexes for the SS-7 ICBM r which was then 
under intensive engineering development and was being prepared for flight testing. They may 
therefore have, believed it essential to bring the U-2 program to an end quickly. 

President Eisenhower’s statement in Paris on May 16 that the U-2 flights had been sus¬ 
pended and would not be resumed must have reassured the Soviet leaders, despite Khrush¬ 
chev’s complaint that the President’s pledge applied only until the expiration of his term in 
office. The threat to strike overseas U.S. bases was repeated several times in May and June, 
but gradually dropped out of Soviet statements thereafter. In July, when the Soviets shot 
down an RB-47 in the Barents Sea, Khrushchev explained the Soviet failure to strike the 
Norwegian base from which it was said to have taken off by asserting that because the intru¬ 
sion was stopped at the very beginning "the Soviet government limited itself to destroying 
the aircraft." 1 * 

A concurrent crisis unrelated to the U-2 affair occasioned an unprecedented though 
ambiguous Soviet strategic threat against the United States itself. On returning to the Soviet 
Union from his Austrian visit in July, Khrushchev turned his attention to the crisis in U.S.- 
Cuban relations. Addressing a Teachers’ Congress in Moscow on July 9, the Soviet Premier 
declared: 

It should not be forgotten that the U.S. is not so inaccessibly distant from the Soviet Union 
as it used to be. Figuratively speaking, in case of need Soviet artillerymen can support the 
Cuban people with their rocket fire if the aggressive forces in the Pentagon dare to launch 

1 *Sec. fur example. PimJj. May 10. 12. 29. 3D. JnJ June «. i960. 

"PimJj. June i. I960. 

July t3. i960. 
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Diicv.pnox is sonrrr strategic missile claims 


an intervention .trains! Cuba. And let them not forget in the Pentagon tlut. as the latest tests 
have shown, we have rockct\ capable of landing direct I)* in i {liven scjiurc at a distance or* 

1 J.tKHi kilometers. This, if you will, is a warning to those who would like to settle interna¬ 
tional issues by force and not by reason.'-" 

Although this threat was couched as a “figurative” illustration of Soviet missile capa¬ 
bilities, and not directly as a guarantee of assistance to Castro, the contingency that it cov¬ 
ered was unique. Never before had a Soviet leader threatened to strike the continental Unired 
States in any eventuality other than a U.S. attack on a member of the bloc. It was also the 
first Soviet threat to retaliate against a U.S. move in the Western hemisphere. In October 
I960, under prodding by Cuban journalists who asked him to comment on the “imperialist” 
contention that his statement was merely “symbolic,” Khrushchev replied evasively that he 
would “like such statements to be really symbolic.” But when asked further if Soviet rockets 
were “adequately prepared” for the possibility that the United States would earn* out its 
threat to intervene, Khrushchev replied affirmatively. 51 Thus, he kept the ambiguous Soviet 
threat in force, although strongly indicating his reluctance to earn' it out. 

2,1 Prjt Jj. July 10 . I960. 

21 PrjiJj, October 29 . I960. 
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By the fall of 1960 an important new stage was reached in the regression from Khrush¬ 
chev’s extreme claim of a missile capability that could wipe any opponent from the face of 
the earth. Although the two chief elements of this new position had appeared earlier, not 
until they became more distinct and reinforced each other did they indicate chat the USSR 
had modified its declarator)* * policy. 

1. After January I960 Khrushchev no longer asserted that Soviet casualties in nuclear 
war would be far less than the West's. In a speech to a f * reign audience (in Austria on 
July 2, I960), he went so far as to say: "If we start war to settle disputes between States... 
we shall destroy out Noah’s Ark, the Earth.” 1 

2. After October I960 Khrushchev said several times that in the event of a world war 
fatalities would be great on both sides and would amount to ’’hundreds of millions.” 

To an extent this bare statement had been anticipated by Khrushchev’s early claims of 
a capability to destroy the NATO countries in Europe, and by his subsequent statement that 
the USSR could wipe from the face of the earth any country that might attack it. Moreover, 
Khrushchev had even said explicitly on one occasion, in his speech to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in September 1939, that if war broke out. ’’its coll would run not 
into millions, but into tens and ever, hundreds of millions of human lives.” 2 But three 
months later Khrushchev minimized the USSR’s share of these casualties when he told the 
Supreme Soviet that losses to the Western countries would far exceed Soviet losses. 3 How¬ 
ever, when Khrushchev began in the fall of I960 to stress the general consequences of nuclear 
war without differentiating between sides, he seemed to acknowledge that Soviet losses, like 
the West’s, would be a large fraction of the country’s population. This theme had been intro¬ 
duced into the Communist Party’s theoretical journal some months earlier by the military 

’ Prjt Jj . July I . I 960 . 

z PtJtdj . September 19. 1959. 

* Put Jj, January IS. I960: "We would have many los>cs. but... the West would suffer iucompaubly more.” 
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publicist, General Taienskv, wlio found it "necessary to emphasize that a future war. if 
the aggressors succeed in unleashing it, will lead to such an increase in human losses mi 
both sides that its consequences for mankind might be catastrophic." 1 Several months later 
Talcnsky expanded this theme in a sensational article in the political journal. International 
Affairs , then published only in Russian and English.* He said that according to careful cal¬ 
culations (which he did not specify), casualties in a world war would be no less than 500- 
600 million in the probable main theater, presumably the NATO and Warsaw Pact coun¬ 
tries, whose total population he estimated at about S00 million. This passage, as well as others 
in the article, tended to confirm the Soviet people’s worst fears regarding the consequences 
of a new war. Talcnsky even went so far as to jog his readers’ memories of their suffering 
in the war against Nazi Germany: 

Men who lived through the last war recall the terrible destruction of cities which were 
located in the battle zone. If this degree of destruction is magnified a thousand times and 
extended over whole continents, then it is possible to form some notion approximating the 
real consequences of a rocket-nuclear war. 

Nothing like this had been told the Soviet people before. Talensky claimed no special ad¬ 
vantages for the USSR in limiting casualties, as had been done in the past. 

A few weeks after Talensky’s article was sent to the printer, Khrushchev stated that a 
world war "would lead to the deaths of hundreds and hundreds of millions of people."* 
This same phrase was subsequently employed by Defense Minister Malinovsky, who thus gave 
it the authority of a serious military estimate. 1 Khrushchev offered the Soviet people only this 
chilling reassurance: "We are convinced that mankind will not perish in the event of war." 

The political basis of this new retreat in the Soviet public assessment of the strategic 
balance is not hard to discover. Khrushchev’s disagreement on world communist strategy 
with the Chinese Communists, and with Mao personally, had erupted in a violent dispute 
with the CPR’s representative at the Congress of the Romanian Communist Part)* in June 
I960. Talensky seems to have been continuing this polemic in his International Affairs ar¬ 
ticle by warning the Chinese Communist Party, which had criticized leaders who were fear¬ 
ful of war, that "to depreciate the peril of rockct-nuclcar war is criminal." Khrushchev’s 
assertion that hundreds of millions would die in a nuclear war was made in the days pre¬ 
ceding the crucial conference of representatives of communist parties in Moscow and was 
repeated in his report on the results of the conference on January 6, 1961. 

1 KniHHittuist. No. 7. M.iy 1960. pp. > 1 —II. (Italics supplied.) 

*Mt-zl'J uu.tr "Juju Zhtzu\ No. 10 , October t960. p. 33 . 

* x l*rjrJj. October 21. I960. 

• PrjtJ.i. June 22, 1961. 
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By failing to differentiate the peril to the Soviet people from that faced by other peo¬ 
ples, Khrushchev seemed to imply that the strategic balance was one of parity/ (Talcnsky 
went even further toward suggesting this.) The U.S. strategic offensive force was thus 
accorded a respect that it had been denied only a few months previously. Khrushchev’s long¬ 
standing boasts that the West’s bombers were vulnerable to Soviet air defenses, in which he 
had been joined by Marshal Malinovsky, had reached their climax in the aftermath of the 
U-2 incident. He then had asserted that '"riot a single bomber could get through to its target.” 

The West’s "whole military concept of attack on the Soviet Union, based on the use of bomber 
planes, [has] been shattered/’ 0 

The confidence expressed earlier in the effectiveness of Soviet air defenses probably was 
a deliberate exaggeration for deterrent purposes, and was not-fully justified by the estimates 
on which Soviet military planning w'as based. By the end of I960 the Adas ICBM was oper¬ 
ational; so \vas the first nuclear submarine armed with Polaris missiles; 10 and SAC bombers 
had begun to be armed with air-to-surface cruise missiles. Thus, even if the Soviet claim that 
the SAC bomber force was vulnerable to Soviet air defenses had been valid, it would not 
have provided an adequate basis for denying the effectiveness of the U.S. strategic offen¬ 
sive force. Tin’s was recognized in a key Red Star article by Lieutenant General Krasilnikov, 
who spoke of the need for supplementary means of strategic defense: 

Anti-air and anti-rockct defense, which arc charged with protecting the rear and the troops, 
acquire extremely great importance. Destruction of the enemy nuclear-rocket [that is, mis¬ 
siles carrying nuclear warheads], nuclear-aviation [that is. bombers carrying nuclear bombs] 
and rocket-carrying forces [presumably bombers and submarines capable of launching mis¬ 
siles with nuclear warheads] will become one of the primary missions. 11 

Soviet claims concerning strategic offensive forces in this period stress the availability of 
large numbers of thermonuclear warheads, but are strikingly vague and evasive as to the 
means of delivering them, particularly against the United States. The Soviet Union is still 
said to be "superior in the most up-to-date and effective means of delivering nuclear weap¬ 
ons, intercontinental ballistic missiles.” 10 Khrushchev speaks of a plant from which he saw 
rockets coming "like sausages from an automatic machine, rocket after rocket,” though 
he does not say that the rockets were ICBM’s. But in characterizing the strategic balance, 
Khrushchev and the Soviet marshals do not assert more than that the United States is no 
longer invulnerable and must take that into account in its calculations. This is an old theme, 

*Thc daim that the t'SSR was militarily the world’s strongest power, however, continued to be voiced sporadically. 

'Put Jj. May 29. I960. 

’"President Eisenhower's State of the I'nion Message. January 12. 1961. • • 

n Krauuij ZnzJj. November 18. I960. 

,r Klirushdiev’s speedt to the U.N. General Assembly, September 23, I960. 
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which only serves to mark the retrogression from Khrushchev’s bold claims of the winter 
of i 960 . There is still an echo of them in Khrushchev's speech in Sverdlovsk (March 2. 
196l): 'The Soviet Union has the world’s most powerful rocketry and has produced the 
quantity of atomic and hydrogen bombs necessary to wipe the aggressors from the face of 

the earth_" As can be seen, however, it is a faint echo. Khrushchev now speaks of the 

"necessary" quantity of nuclear bombs, but says nothing as to the quantity of rockets avail¬ 
able, only that they are the world’s most powerful. Moreover, he claims only that * the ag¬ 
gressors," not the countries that are hostile to the Soviet camp, could be wiped from the face 
of the earth. Thus, the retreat in Soviet strategic claims that was evident after the L-2 incident 
continued and even became more pronounced in the winter of 1961. Although Soviet leaders 
continued to claim that the USSR was the strongest military power in the world, a necessary 
component of the strength such a claim implies—a great quantity of weapon-delivery vehicles 
capable of striking at the chief adversary—was no longer claimed. 1 " Subsequently, in the fall 
of 1961, when U.S. officials began to express strong confidence that the United States had a 
considerable margin of superiority in strategic forces over the USSR, Soviet leaders had 
already ceased to claim such a superiority for themselves. This was true in spite of an impor¬ 
tant Soviet military development that had taken place. Successful flight tests of the SS-7, the 
follow-on ICDM missile, were carried on intensively in April 1961 and the following 
months. 11 

n An exception is Marshal Grechko’s May Day article, which accurately quoted Khrushchev's claim of a rocket capa¬ 
bility to wipe any hostile country from the face of the earth. (PrjtJj. May 9. 1961.) 

^FTD letter. Attachment About the same time, flight tests of the SS-S also bepan. 
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VI. RESPONSE BY THE USSR TO REVISED U.S. 
INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES: SEPTEMBER 1961 
TO THE PRESENT 1 


In Septemhcr 1961. on the basis of new information, the U.S. intelligence community sharply 
downgraded earlier estimates of the Soviet ICBM force that had been projected for mid- 
1961. The projected mid-196l Soviet ICBM force had been pared down annually in the 
U.S. estimates since 1959, and this had progressively narrowed the "missile gap” expected 
in that period. The September 1961 estimate eliminated it altogether. Moreover, the range 
of uncertainty in the new estimates was sharply reduced, because the difference between the 
upper and lower limits estimated by the various contributing intelligence agencies had been 
greatly narrowed/ The new information also strengthened confidence in previous estimates 
that the USSR possessed a very large MRBM force. 

Soon after the new estimates were completed, the general sense of their contents be¬ 
came known to the press, notably to columnists Joseph Alsop and Drew Pearson. In Septem¬ 
ber 1961 Alsop wrote: 

Prior to the recent recalculation the maximum number of ICBM's that the Soviets were 
thought to have at this time was on the order of 200—just about enough to permit the 
Soviets to consider a surprise attack on the United States. The maximum lias now been dras¬ 
tically reduced, however, to less than a quarter of the former figure—well under 50 ICBM’s 
and, therefore, not nearly enough to allow the Soviets to consider a surprise attack on this 
country. The number of Soviet heavy bombers of intercontinental range meanwhile remains 
unchanged, at about 150. 1 


'This problem is not dealt with exhaustively here, but only insofjr as the Soviet response is reflected in assertions 
reprJim; the military balance. 

-This is reflected in Stewart Alsop’s recent interview with Set retan* McNamara in the SaturJjx Erin tux Pj/t, Decem¬ 
ber |. 1962. p. 18: 

Alsop: "Hem* confident are you that the myth of the missile gap was and is a myth?*’ 

McNamara: "Abi Ju/di ctnHJt-ni, Of course there is a margin of error. There always is. Hut the margin of error 
is much !e>s than the margin of our superiority.'* 

*1 V'jthnttf.m Pint ,u:J T/wc/ llrr.tU, September 2 V 1961. 
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Neither Alsop’s column nor other newspaper accounts of the new U.S. intelligence 
estimates were explicitly mentioned or commented on by Soviet media at that time. Pre¬ 
sumably, the Soviet lenders preferred not to challenge these journalistic accounts and. be¬ 
cause no U.S. official had publicly confirmed them, they did not feel obliged to do so. 

About a month later, however, Deputy Defense Secretary Roswell Gilpatric delivered the 
first of what turned out to be a.series of speeches and statements on the strategic balance 
by high-ranking administration officials. Although the administration leaders did not expli¬ 
citly refer to the revised intelligence estimates of Soviet ICBM capabilities, it was evident 
that their new appraisal of the strategic balance rested heavily on diem. The essence of this 
y/ 1 reappraisal, and what distinguished it most sharply from public evaluations by U.S. officials 
in the recent past, was the unequivocal claim that the United States enjoyed a wide margin 
of strategic superiority over the USSR. Thus, Secretary Gilpatric declared that, even after 
absorbing a Soviet surprise attack, the surviving U.S. forces would probably be greater than 
the forces used by the USSR in its first strike. "In short/’ he said, "we have a second-strike 
capability which is at least as extensive as what the Soviets can deliver by striking first.” 4 

In the months that followed Secretary Gilpatric's speech, which, U.S. media made dear, 
had been reviewed and approved by the White House and State Department, confident 
assertions of strategic superiority were issued by the Secretary of Defense and by other admin¬ 
istration leaders. 

The new U.S. intelligence estimates and the revised U.S. declaratory policy based on 
them implicitly raised a question as to the credibility of past Soviet strategic claims. Secretary 
Gilpatric made this explicit when he stated on October 21: 



We doubt that the Soviet leadership has in fact any less realistic views, although this may 
not always be apparent from their extravagant claims. While die Soviets use rigid security as 
a military weapon their Iron Curtain is not so impenetrable as to force us to accept a: face 
value the Kremlin's boasts. 5 


Such a direct, high-level challenge could be ignored by the Soviet leaders only at the risk 
of permitting their silence to be understood as assent, the consequences of which might have 
far-rcaching political implications. It was to Secretary Gilpatric’s speech and other public 
statements by U.S. leaders regarding U.S. strategic superiority that Soviet spokesmen replied, 
and not to the earlier press leaks concerning a revision in U.S. intelligence estimates of the 
Soviet ICBM capability. 

Secretary Gilpatric s speech drew an immediate public response from the Soviet leader¬ 
ship. Addressing the XXII Congress of the CPSU on October 23, one day after the Deputy 

■77v AYti V./r£ Tttuct . October 22. 1961. 

3 Ncw» RiIcjw No. 1173-61, Department of Defense. Offite of Public Affair*. October 21 . I9f,|. 
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Secretary's speech w.is reported in the U.S. press. Soviet Defense Minister Malinovsky tie 
elated: 

On October 21 of tliiv year—tlut is quite recently. Roswell Gilpatric. U.S. Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, apnarciitlv not without President Kennedy's knowledge, addressed a business 
" council in Virginia, liraiulMiing the might of the United States, he threatened us with force. 

Y('|»t can one say to this one more threat, to this petty statement? One can say just one thing: 

This threat does not frighten us. - 

This response, lacking in substance, said nothing about Secretary Gilpatric s appraisal of 
the strategic balance or about Soviet ICBM capabilities; it addressed itself only to the politi¬ 
cal implication of the speech, interpreting the latter as an effort to frighten the Soviet Union 
and asserting its failure to do so. By and large, Soviet press and radio commentaries on Sec¬ 
retary Gilpatric's speech went no further than to repeat Malinovsky's words: * This threat 
does not frighten us.” 

The subsequent series of speeches by high-ranking administration officials was quickly- 
evaluated by Soviet publicists as a concerted campaign to bring U.S. strategic power to bear 
politically on outstanding issues between the United States and the Soviet Union, notably the 
Berlin dispute. For example, a Soviet radio commentator named Zorin said of the speeches: 

One's attention is drawn to the circumstance that what is under discussion on this occasion 
is not the speech of any one wild general or politician who has lost his equilibrium but a 
clearly organized campaign whose aim, judging by everything, is to intimidate the Soviet 
Union and exacerbate still further the international situation. 7 

During the fall and winter of 1961-1962, top Soviet military leaders, including De¬ 
fense Minister Malinovsky, issued replies to the speeches of their American counterparts, 
but Khrushchev refrained from direct comment on the matter. Late in March, however, 
after the publication of Stewart Alsop's interview with President Kennedy in the Saturday 
Evening Post' the dialogue moved to the summit. The initial, and unusually prompt. Soviet 
rejoinder took the form of a Prnvda article (March 31) by "Observer," a medium frequently- 
employed for high-level, but anonymous, Soviet communications. 9 

Concentrating on the President's statement that "under certain circumstances, we might 
have ro take the initiative" in a nuclear strike. "Observer" declared: "The gist of the Presi¬ 
dent's statement... is that the Government of the United States, far from renouncing the 

Pr.ti Jj. OuoKt :V 1961. 

T Radio Moscow Home Sc nice. November |(t. 1961. 

"SMttrJ.n Et rv/v.c March 31. WO. The issue actually appeared several Jays before March 31. thus allowing 

time for a hastily prepared reply in the issue of Er.ni/.i for March 31. 

* Although the So lets generally adhere to the practice of using Soviet counterparts to conduct polemics with l .S. 
leaden. Khruslnhec i*iav have deemed the “Observer* article appropriate for expressing liis views. beCr.u>c the Presi¬ 
dent lud not adduced the I’SSR directly, but had spoken through AI>op. 
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solution of disputes by military means, considers itself entitled to strike the first atomic blow, 
to become the initiator of a war of aggression. .. The President, whose views previously 
had been pointedly dissociated from those of his aides. 1 " was now said to have “joined those 
whom he only recently so wrathfully, and justly, condemned, at least in words.” Now, 
Observer asserted, he was “taking the position of the most bellicose part of the Pentagon 
brass. In its reply to the President the following day, the Defense Ministry organ. Red Skrr. 
said: The idea of the possibility of a 'first blow* must be understood as a new attempt by 
the U.S.A. to frighten the Soviet Union and to secure from us one-sided concessions on con¬ 
troversial questions related to the situation in Europe/’" ^- 

Beginning in May, Khrushchev repeatedly alluded to the President’s statement and 
charged Kennedy, among other fU *ngs, with advocating “preventive war'- (May 19. June 10, 
12, and 19, 1962). It was clear that the Soviet leaders had taken note of and were sensi¬ 
tive to the change in U.S. statements regarding the strategic balance and that thev regarded 
it as an element in a new U.S. effort to press the USSR on outstanding political issues. No 
doubt they understood the change to stem from the reported U.S. reassessment of Soviet 
ICBM capabilities. The question arises, however, whether the Soviet. leaders credited U.S. 
leaders with actually believing what were reported in the American press as revised U.S. 
intelligence estimates of Soviet strategic capabilities; or whether they considered that the 
U.S. leaders were bluffing. Given the strained state of U.S.-Soviet relations at the time (the 
Berlin wall had been erected, and the conflict in Laos was yet unresolved), it may have 
appeared to Soviet leaders that the reported American intelligence revision had come at a 
suspiciously opportune time for the United States. Only a few months earlier in Vienna, 
the President had reportedly told the Soviet Premier that “our forces are equal," an apprai¬ 
sal of the strategic balance that Khrushchev and other Soviet spokesmen were frequently 
to recall in the months that followed/ 2 


A separate, but related question, to which the Soviet leaders presumably knew the an¬ 
swer, was this: Were the new U.S. intelligence estimates of Soviet ICBM capabilities cor¬ 
rect, or at any rate were they closer approximations to the truth than previous estimates? 

\X / hat light does the Soviet response to this change in the publicly expressed U.S. view 
of the military balance shed on these questions? The evidence presented in the following 


stifj « T '" McN3mans Sew Ynr * JournjI'Anteriejn interview. TASS (October Jt) 

? fc thC chief even tended to ignore the pronouncements of his President, 

who dech^ that in his opinion the Soviet Union and the United States were e^ual in military power.* 
tx krjjHM.i ZirzJj, April l. 1962. 

„ t'S ZH 1'T" r rCr ° rIeJ by KhrU5hd,CV in hil raJi ”- TV Aucuk - 1961. Aucust 

■ 9r ; ) ^ '"lenriwr U.ih Suhtwrccf (P.mJj. September 10 . 1961): hi* report to (he Central 
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pages strongly suggests that (.<) the Soviet leaders believed that American leaders had re¬ 
vised their estimates of Soviet ICBM capabilities, as retried in the American press, and 
(i) these revised estimates were in fact more nearly correct than previous ones. 

— READINESS TO ACCEPT STRATEGIC PARITY 

t 

Although the Soviet leaders have challenged the new U.S. appraisal of the strategic bal¬ 
ance. they have responded publicly in such a way as to evade the crucial question of the num¬ 
ber of Soviet ICBM’s that arc operational. Because American officials did not directly con¬ 
front the Soviet leaders with the revised U.S. estimates of Soviet ICBM capabilities, the 
question was posed only indirectly and its evasion was not conspicuous. 

The main objective of the Soviet response has evidently been to deprive American 
claims to superiority of their political value by re-emphasizing that the Soviet Union has an 
adequate retaliatory capability. 13 Claims of Soviet military superiority have become rela¬ 
tively rare, certainly far less frequent than in the preceding two years. There has been a 
marked tendenq’ to speak in general terms about "the correlation of world forces rather 
than explicitly about the balance of military power. Thus, for example, in his May 18 speech 
at a rally in Sofia, Khrushchev declared: 

Our streneth today is not illusory but is enormous and real. The President of the United 
States himself said to me that our military' forces were equal. I made no objection to this’* * 
although we are in fact stronger than imperialism, because our forces include not only the 
socialist states but all progressive and peace-loving forces on earth, all people who hold 
peace dear. These peace-loving forces are greater than the forces of imperialism. 53 

Similarly, in his formal report on behalf of the Central Committee to the XXII CPSU Con¬ 
gress in October 1961, Khrushchev stated that "now the forces of socialism, all the forces 
which support the struggle for peace, are more powerful than the aggressive imperialist 
forces.""* These are general statements on the broad political balance of forces in the world 
rather than on the specifically military balance; they add to the forces of the Soviet camp not 
only the neutralist countries, but presumably also the “peace" forces operating within the 
capitalist nations. As for the military balance, Khrushchev in his pre-election speech in Mos¬ 
cow on March 16 , 1962, referred to it only to mention the loss by the United States of its 
earlier monopoly of nuclear weapons and other types of modern arms.'' Thus, he reverted 

subsidiary theme, implying the possibility of Soviet pre-emption, is discussed below (pp. 53-35)*. « cm * 
ployed by Khrushchev, this theme also seems designed to prevent the United States from deriving political advantages 
from threats to take the nuclear initiative. 

* * In the live broadcast of the speech. Khrushchev actually recalled saying to the President: It is uift of you to say 
this. but... .” (Sofia Domestic Service. May IS, 1962. Italics supplied.) 

'"'Ptjt Jj. May 19. 1962. 

111 U.!''K-r |8. t96l. 

'•Ptji.’j. Mjfilj 17, 196:. 
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to an argument advanced half a decade earlier, when Soviet strategic nuclear capability was 
just emerging. 

After publication of the President's Saturday Evening Post interview, there was a tem¬ 
porary reversion to explicit claims of broad Soviet military superiority, but direct compari¬ 
sons of Soviet and U.S. intercontinental strike capabilities were avoided. Thus, "Observer" 
reiterated the 1961 claim that in military power, the Soviet Union surpasses the U.S.A.,” 
but also advanced a new formulation, repeated on several occasions by Soviet leaders in the 
early spring, though not thereafter: "[In] its ability* to deliver a massive nuclear blow the 
Soviet Union today surpasses the United States." This claim does not assert that the USSR 
can deliver a more massive nuclear blow" against the United States than the United States 
can deliver against the Soviet Union, but presumably embraces Soviet - strike capabilities 
against the European NATO countries, which U.S. leaders have publicly conceded are power¬ 
ful, as v-ell as the intercontinental forces. Thus, superiority is claimed in the aggregate, but 
not necessarily in each of its parts, nor in the most crucial one.'* 

In his major speech on military affairs at the Moscow disarmament conference in July, 
Khrushchev explicitly noted the changed character of American pronouncements on the stra¬ 
tegic balance. He did not say that U.S. leaders had revised their previous appraisals, but rather 
that they had begun to assert that the balance of forces had changed in favor of the United 
States. Though he stated that such assertions were "groundless" and that the Americans "have 
no data at all to back up this claim, he refuted them not by reaffirming Soviet superiority, 
but by arguing that the military balance of power could be determined only during the course 
of war and ultimately by its outcome.’ 9 Recalling that Hitler had maintained "he had an 
overwhelming preponderance of force, but was "finally" defeated by the USSR and its allies, 
Khrushchev warned that with the existence of nuclear-rocket weapons miscalculations of the 
balance of power were of immeasurably greater danger "to the peoples." It is noteworthy 
that Khrushchev did not deny that Hitler's forces were superior to the USSR's when the war 
began—a point now conceded by Soviet leaders and attributed to Stalin's prewar errors and 
miscalculations—but recalled only that Hitler was ultimately defeated. 90 

A new characteristic of Soviet statements regarding the strategic balance since mid- 
1961 had been their explicitly expressed readiness to accept strategic parity as the basic assump- 
tion from which political settlements should proceed. The theme that equal strategic forces 



t although superiority in military preparedness haj not proved Jed- 
to a larjre it not decisive extent shifted to the openinc staye of a 
. is doin>: all in its power to remove any possibility of the recur- 
first stages ot the Great Patriotic War.** \h:unuritnul Aijjirt . J anu - 


a.ecrccitrt in strategic claims, see pp. 73-77. 
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should be translated into ccjual political rights was introduced by Khrushchev in his speech 
of July 8, 1961, at a Kremlin reception for graduates of Moscow military academics, in which 
he stated that strategic parity was now conceded bv the West: "However, the necessary con¬ 
clusions are not being drawn from this fact. With equal forces, there must be equal rights 
2 £id opportunities... ." 51 

In his radio and TV speech on the Berlin crisis on August 7, 1961, Khrushchev said 
that President Kennedy had acknowledged’during their talks in Vienna that the military 
forces of the two sides were equal. 22 The Soviet Premier has reverted to the President’s 
alleged concession on numerous occasions since that time. He referred to it, almost nostalgi¬ 
cally, even after the President's Saturday Evening Post interview: "There was a time when 
Eisenhower, the former U.S. President, and the present President, Kennedy, had a realistic 
attitude, stating that the military strength of the Soviet Union and of the United States was 
equal. President Kennedy set forth such an attitude during the meeting with me in Vienna." 25 

Recalling the Presidents statement in September 1961, during his interview with 
Sulzberger of The New York Times , Khrushchev added that, although he personally believed 
the Soviet side to be stronger, he was prepared to act as if the forces were actually equal, 
because such beliefs could be verified only by war. 24 Thus, instead of playing on the West's 
uncertainty regarding Soviet strategic forces, Khrushchev now began to speak of an uncer¬ 
tainty that was intrinsic to the strategic balance. Marshal Malinovsky adopted a similar line 
in January 1962, when he replied to Secretary McNamara’s Congressional testimony: 

Here I should like to correct Mr. McNamara. U.S. President John Kennedy once admitted 
that our strength is equal. This was a more or less correct acknowledgment and it is high 
time that the American military leaders drew appropriate conclusions from it. I hold that 
today the socialist camp is stronger than these countries [United States and its NATO 
allies] but let us even presume that the forces are equal . We are ready to agree to this so as 
not to take part in stirring up a war psychosis. But since our forces are equal the American 
leaders should make correct conclusions and pursue a reasonable policy. 25 

TEMPERING OF CLAIMS REGARDING SOVIET CAPABILITY TO DAMAGE 


THE UNITED STATES 


The new Soviet readiness to accept a state of strategic parity has been accompanied 
b) a change in the character of claims regarding the Soviet strike capability against the 
United States. The emphasis has shifted from the high level of destruction that could be 


* l Prjrt/j t July 9. 1961. 

"Prjt Jj. August 8, 1961. 

2 *PtjtJj. July 19. 196*. 

Zi PtjiJ.t, September 9. 1961. 

zi Prj t Jj, January :5. 196 (Italics supplied) 
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inflicted to the certainty that retaliation would occur. The formulation, "wipe from the face 
of the earth, which Khrushchev in 1 l )V) and I960 applied to any hostile country that might 
attack the USSR, is now applied only to certain categories of turrets in the United States: it 
continues to he applied to countries allied to the United States. 

A striking expression of the Soviet retreat from die 19^9-1960 claims is their tacit revi- 
sion by the Commander in Chief of Soviet Rocket Troops. Marshal K. Moskalenko. Refer¬ 
ring back to the Supreme Soviet session at which Khrushchev made the original claim. 
Moskalenko wrote in Red Stitr for September 15, 1961: "A definitive characterization of 
the might of the rocket troops was given at the Fourth Session of the USSR Supreme Soviet— 
our country has means which can 'literally wipe from the face of the earth entire states if 
they should try to attack us [italics supplied]." This claim that the Soviet Union could 
wipe from the face of the earth entire states" asserts no more than what had been claimed 
countless times by Soviet spokesmen for several years prior to I960. It was the second rime 
that Moskalenko had referred publicly to Khrushchev's warning of January 14, I960, and 
the second time he had emended it in such a way as to weaken its ICBM implications."' 5 

Country-busting claims now specify the European NATO countries. Typical of the new 
So\ict emphasis on the certainty of retaliation, and of Soviet failure to delineate the level 
of destruction that could be inflicted against the United States, is the following statement bv 
Marshal Biriuzov in Sovetskau Rossi/a for October 3, 1961: 


If the U.S imperialists who arc threatening the Soviet people with thermonuclear war should 
dare to unleash one they will have to f>ay for it . Neither the oceans surrounding the shores of 
North America nor the deepest atomic shelters now so strenuously advertised by the monopo¬ 
listic press will save them front just and inevitable retribution . ^Italics supplied.] 

This retreat on the part of the Soviet leadership was apparently alluded to by Defense 
Secretary McNamara in his address before the American Bar Foundation in Chicago on Feb¬ 
ruary 17, 1962: Today not even the most boastful Russian rocket-rattler asserts that the 
Soviet Union has the nuclear power to destroy the United States/' 57 

Red Stars rejoinder four days later avoided a direct refutation, but emphasized instead 
Secretar) McNamaras acknowledgment that the Soviet Union could inflict serious damage 
on W cst Europe, and warned that the United States would be unable to "escape at the ex¬ 
pense of West Europe" if it started a nuclear war " 

Another instance of the retreat from Khrushchev's January I960 claim to a position 
that distinguishes between Soviet strike capabilities against Europe and against the United 


•’•for MwkjIcfiktM fint reference lo Khrushchev** claim, seep. 2** n. 

«Nnvi hh«X*<JM« Department of Defense, Office of‘publ’.VAffair*. February 17 , 1% ;. 
- > KruWMj ZitZJj, rcbrujry 21, l%2. 
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States was Defense Minister Malinovsky's Prarda interview on January 25. 1962. in reply 
to Secretary of Defense McNamara s Congressional testimony. The Secretary had stated that 
the United States had the capability, even after sufferine a Soviet first strike, of destroving 
the selected Soviet target system. Malinovsky replied: 

On my part I could state that \vc are capable of wiping off the face of the earth with one 
roikct-nudcar blow any targets, dll the uuluuri.il cud *iu win istr.it ire-pnhtic.il centers of the 
L S. NX c are capable of destroying whole .countries which have provided their territories as 
sites for American war bases around the Soviet Union and other socialist states. [Italics 
supplied.] 

The absence of any reference to strategic targets in the United States is noteworthy, because 
analogous statements in the past by Soviet leaders, including Khrushchev and Malinovsky, 
ha\c included explicit references to strategic as well as industrial and administrative targets 
in the United States. After publication of the President’s Saturday Evening Post interview. 
Prat das Observer attempted to correct this omission by substituting "strategic targets" for 
administrative-political centers in Malinovsky's statement, thus implying that the present 
Soviet force contained sufficient ICBM's to destroy military targets in the United States. 
But on the following day, in its reply to the President's interview, Red Star reproduced 
Malinoxsky s statement in its original form. The three formulations—Malinovsky's, Pravdds , 
and Red Stars —are given below. 

Krasnaia Zvezda 
(April 1) 

In reply to aggression, the Soviet 
armed forces, as the USSR De¬ 
fense Minister, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union R. Ya. Malinovsky, 
stressed recently, arc capable of 
wiping from the face of the 
earth with one rocket-nuclear 
blow any targets, all the indus¬ 
trial and administrative-political 
centers of the U.S.A. 

Final I) f in May 1962, when Malinovsky replied personally to President Kennedy's 
nuclear initiati\e statement, he advanced a new formulation concerning the U.S. targets that 

would be subjected to attack in the event of war, and in this he explicitly mentioned "mili- 
tar\* centers."^ 


Malinovsky 
(January 25) 

On my part. I could state that 
wc arc capable of wiping from 
the face of the earth wirh one 
rocket-nuclear blow any targets, 
all the industrial and adminis¬ 
trative-political centers of the 
U.S.A. 


Pravda 
(March 31) 

In reply to aggression, the Soviet 
armed forces, as the USSR De¬ 
fense Minister stressed recently, 
are capable of wiping from the 
face of the earth any strategic 
targets, whole industrial centers 
on U.S. territory. 


f ,,nr L V nJ - n0 drfcnsivc of 3n r kind, coulj.enable (hr American imperialists 

. cstruitoe utnr\ <*» on the economic, transportation, military, jnd administrative ernttrs nf the 
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RESPONSE TO U.S. PRONOUNCEMENTS ON STRATEGY FOR NUCLEAR WAR 

The inconsistencies in recent Soviet targeting statements may reflect uncertainty or 
differences among the Soviet leaders on how best to cope with new U.S. pronouncements on 
nuclear war strategy. In their recent public statements, Soviet leaders have been concerned 
with two related elements in the American pronouncements: (a) the new U.S. doctrine of 
controlled nuclear response, and (£) the threat of a U.S. first strike "under certain cir¬ 
cumstances." 

Regarding the first question, Soviet declaratory policy stresses that a strategy of "citv- 
sparing is unfeasible and that in any event the USSR, if attacked, would respond with all- 
out retaliation. Khrushchev alluded to this even before Secretary McNamara spelled out the 
U.S. doctrine. In August 1961 he told a visiting Romanian delegation: 

Perhaps there arc some people who expect that certain cities will be proclaimed open cities, 
as was possible to do during the last war. But one should not allow oneself to indulec in 
illusions. In a future thermonuclear war. if it is touched off, there will be no difference 
between the front and rear.... Our hand will not falter in striking the blow. 5 ' 1 

.Red Star stated editorially on October 6 that it would be best for "the transatlantic 
militarists to give up their hopes that anyone will negotiate with them after atomic bombs 
explode. AH the mighty arsenal of the socialist countries will be put into action," the De¬ 
fense Ministry newspaper asserted, "and the warmongers will get what they deserve for their 
crimes (italics supplied). Replying in February to Secretary McNamara's Chicago Bar Foun¬ 
dation speech, in which three alternative American nuclear war strategies were set forth. 
Red Star warned that the United States would have "neither the time nor the opportunity" 
to choose among these alternatives in the event of war/' And Radio Moscow's military com¬ 
mentator, Colonel Vasiiiev, asserted that if the West were to attack the Soviet Union "no 
appeals that blows should be directed only at military objectives could prevent the all- 
devastating counterblow at the economic, transportation, and military and administrative cen¬ 
ters of the United States and its allies."” 

In July Khrushchev attacked the U.S. Defense Secretary's speech of June 16 on "con¬ 
trolled response” as "a monstrous [proposal], permeated from beginning to end with hatred 
of people and mankind, for it seeks to legalize nuclear warfare and thereby die death of 
millions and millions of people."” He said it was designed to divert the main Soviet blow 
away from the United States and on to the territory of those countries where U.S. overseas 

u " Pr.trJj, Aucust 12. 1961. 
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bases were located. He further argued that it was meant to deceive the American people as 
well, because bases in the United States were in or near large cities. He added: "A nuclear- 
rocket war completely erases boundaries between front and rear. Moreover, it will be first 
(if i/!l the civilian population that will fall victim to the weapons of mass annihilation (italics 
supplied].” 

As long as they were confident that* their opponents credited them with an assured 
second-strike capability, the Soviet leaders could regard as adequate a declaratory policy that 
threatened to destroy American cities in a second strike, even if the United States should 
attempt to spare Soviet cities in a first strike. Bur the confidence of Soviet leaders may 
have been shaken by evidence that U.S. leaders had revised their estimates of Soviet strategic 
capabilities. Moscow has interpreted President Kennedy’s statement on “nuclear initiative” 
particularly as a revival of the "preventive war” concept anJ as an effort to bring political 
pressure to bear on the USSR by threatening a U.S. first strike "under certain circumstances. 
Apparently recognizing that such threats implicitly question the capacity of the USSR to retali¬ 
ate effectively after suffering a first strike, Khrushchev has responded by invoking the threat 
of Soviet pre-emption. At the same time, he has been careful to express his reluctance to en¬ 
gage the United States in a race to strike first. In a speech in Sofia on May IS the Soviet 
Premier said: 

We cannot ignore the statement maJe by Mr. Kennedy because it introduces a new element 
in the relations between our countries. Docs not this statement mean that the U.S. Presi¬ 
dent wishes to urge me, as the head of the Soviet Government, to compete with him in who 
will be the first to "push the button*’? We arc against any such competition. It must be clear 
to ever}- clear-thinking man how dangerous, inhuman, and unwise this would be. Knowing 
the aggressive character of imperialism, we must keep our powder dr)* and be in fitting 
readiness.* 4 

He expatiated on this theme again in July: 

Certain responsible statesmen in America even declare openly their readiness to take upon 
themselves ”thc initiative in x nuclear conflict with the Soviet Union.’* Ponder these words. 

This is not only a threat of thermonuclear war. but also an imposition of a sinister competi¬ 
tion as to who will be the first to start such a war. Since they arc saying that they may be* the 
first to unleash a war, they arc, as it were, prompting other countries: hurry up, they say, in 
order to forestall f////r«-<//7*] the enemy. Where can this lead? It is dear to everyone: to cata¬ 
strophic consequences. 0 

Public allusions by high-ranking Soviet officials to pre-emption, first noted in the Soviet 
litcratuic during the 195-1-195*) discussions on the revision of Stalinist military doctrine, were 
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revived after a hiatus of several years at the XXII CPSU Congress in October 19^1. The 
ground was prepared in the late summer and carlv fall through a series of statements by 
top-ranking military leaders pledging that the USSR would not permit a repetition of the 
June 19-11 Nazi surprise attack: 

We cannot and will not be in the same situation as we were at that time [June 1941]. 
[Marshal Grechko, Ki\wt<iia ZitzJa, September 6, 1961.] 

We cannot sit with folded hands and look on with indifference at the wav in which the 
ruling circles of the Western powers arc pushing the world toward war. We do not want 
to find ourselves in the position in which we were in 1941. This time we slull no: allot, the 
imperialists to catch us unawares. [Marshal Malinovsky, PrjnLi, September 14. 1961.] 

We must constantly sharpen [our vigilance] in order to frustrate the plans of the imperial¬ 
ists for a surprise attack on our country and to prevent a repetition of the sorry lessons of 
the initial period of the last war. [General of the Army Zhadov, Septem¬ 

ber 20, 1961.] 

We will not let 1941 happen again, nor let the imperialists take us unawares. [Marshal 
Biriuzov, Soi-e/skii/ci Rossiict , October 3, 1961.] 

In his speech at the Party Congress in October, Soviet Defense Minister Malinovsky 
stated flatly that the West was preparing a "surprise nuclear attack” against the Soviet 
Union. Therefore, he declared: "Soviet military doctrine considers that the most important, 
the chief and most immediate task of the armed forces is: to be in constant readiness reliably 
to repel an enemy surprise attack and to frustrate his criminal designs.”™ Later, in discus¬ 
sing the training of the armed forces, he specified "the timely delivery of a destructive blow" 
on the enemy as the means to "frustrate his aggressive designs.” This formulation, or vari¬ 
ations of it, has since been reiterated both by Malinovsky and by Soviet writers on military 
doctrine/ 7 They have spoken of the need for a capability to deal "timely blows” as a tenet 
of Soviet military doctrine. Khrushchev, on the other hand, has warned of the possibility that 
U.S. declaratory policy might compel him, despite his fear that this would lead to.catastrophic 

*°PrareJj, October 24. 1961. 

37 For example. Malinovsky in Krjjn*:j Znzdj % November II. 1961. and Kumnuuhr, No. 7. May 1962. In liis 
Konnnurtnt article. Malinovsky's most recent statement on the problem, he retreated from his oricinal position by 
introducing revisions that largely deprived the formulation of its pre-emptive connotations. He omitted the reference 
to timely blows and implied that frustrating “the enemy's criminal designs'* was a peacetime objective. “This 
means that our defensive miitht must be such as to be able to instill in the apjeressor uncertainty as to the out¬ 
come of the war planned by him, to nip in the bud his criminal designs Jnd f iu.il /). // u jr should bt court j jjcr % 

decisively to destroy the atrpressor. * (Italics supplieJ.) However. Malinovsky's oricinjl XXII Congress formulation 
was repeated verbatim in articles published at the same time in the Central Committee journal for the armcj forces 
and in the De-tense Ministry newspaper. (Colonel General N. Lomov in Kuntmumsi \'-i"ru2vtun\ih 5.7. No. 10. 
May 1962. pp. 19--0; and Colonel I. SiJelnikov, Krjsiuu Zrczdj, May 11, 1962.) Moreover. K'Jihmj Ziezdu stated 
editorially two months later (July 7. 19^2) that the foremost duty of Soxiet officers “is to be in constant readiness 

to reptl an enemy surprise attack anJ to frustrate his criminal designs by means of the timely Jcli'erv of a destruc¬ 

tive blow." 
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consequences. "to engage (lie U.S. President in a sinister competition as to who will he the 
first to start n war." In expressing his concern about American efforts to derive political 
advantage from references to the nuclear initiative. Khrushchev has once again demonstrated 
his extreme sensitivity to U.S. declaratory policy on nuclear war. ' 


NATO ALLIES AS SOVIET HOSTAGES 


Soviet claims regarding the level of damage that the USSR could inflict on the United 
States have been tempered since the fall of 1961. but analogous claims regarding West 
Europe have been stated even more baldly than in the past. Although the official Soviet 
version of Khrushchev’s interview with Sulzberger in September 1961 did not include Khrush¬ 
chev’s brutal reference to the West European allies of the United States as hostages, the 
Soviet government took the unusual step of reprinting in IzvcstLi (September 9, 1961) the 
text of Sulzberger’s version of the interview as it appeared in The New York Times : 

Khrushchev believes absolutely that when it comes to a showdown. Britain. France and 
Italy would refuse to join the United States in a war over Berlin for fear of their absolute 
destruction. Quite blandly he asserts that these countries arc figuratively speaking hostages 
to the USSR and a guarantee against war. 


Khrushchev s "hostage" notion implies Soviet reliance on a mortal threat against 
countries allied to the United States as a political means of mobilizing West European pres¬ 
sure on the United States to avoid policies that risk general war, and perhaps also as an 
indirect means of deterring the United States itself. In such a strategic concept, the crucial 
aspect of the U.S.-Soviet military balance is the U.S. capacity to prevent the Soviet Union 
from destroying Western Europe, not its capacity to destroy the USSR while preserving its 
own people and resources. Clearly, this strategic concept has serious military and political 
limitations.' 5 ’ Rut whatever its political aim. it requires that the USSR continue to be credited 
with the capability to annihilate allied countries, even in the face of unfavorable changes in 
beliefs of the allies about the U.S.-Soviet military balance. Soviet concern about this is re¬ 
flected in the disproportionate buildup of Soviet continental nuclear striking power (MRBM’s 
and medium bombers) ns compared with its intercontinental striking force. 


Titij sendtivitv to l .S. dexlar.itory policy may readily be inferred from Khrushchev*} persistent efforts, docu¬ 
mented in tin's study, to influence it in ways favorable to Soviet interests. He publicly acknowledged as much in 
a revealing hit ot rtmtniMe-nvc »n AuguM I9fil: "There wax a time when American Secretary of State Dulles bran¬ 
dished thermonuelcar bombs and followed a positions of strength' policy with regard to the socialist countries ... 
That was bjrcf.utd atomic bl.ukm.iil. hut ,t h.J to he reeUonJ m the unit heeauw tec did not [Attest suit;. 
(UKt " l »»/./<..//.• *v. .uni. :t riy .//./, //*, , ireiv not .// /</„•;/; und nnt of the fume pourr us those oj uttr oppo. 

unm. (f*r.i:d,t, August I'. I9M. It.ilws supplied.) 

In the final an.ilvsts there i> a tontradutuui In-tween a milit.tr>' strategy that relics heavily on Jeter ring the United 
States by hold:na .is alhes a*, hostage* and a political strategy that aims at detaching the allies from the United States, 
thus diminishing the value ot the allie* as Soviet hostages. 
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Insofar as NATO allies of the United States are inclined to accept the revised U.S. ap¬ 
praisal of the U.S.-Soviet military balance, the task* of the Soviet leaders, in accordance with 
the hostage concept, is to persuade allied leaders and publics that even if che United 
States enjoyed strategic superiority over the USSR, it could not prevent the destruction of 
their countries in the event of war. Tin’s, indeed, was the crux of the Soviet position before 
the USSR was credited with a strategic capability against the United States. Now once again, 
apparently in response to changes in the U.S. appraisal of the U.S.-Soviet strategic balance, 
this tactic has been employed against the allies of the United States.* 0 

For example, in a recent broadcast beamed to Japan, the political commentator, Mikhai¬ 
lov, alluded to reports circulating in Japan regarding the revised U.S. appraisal of che stra¬ 
tegic balance. He went on to say: 

We do not know where... these data were obtained. However, it is certain that even if one 
exaggerates the military strength of a superior [sic] power that is signatory of the Security 
Treaty and boasts of its superiority, the danger that the Security Treaty has brought to Japan 
trill not decrease at all .... Recall the statement of Soviet Defense Minister Malinovsky. He 
said that the Soviet Union with its nuclear rockets is capable of annihilating with one blow 
those countries which have permitted other countries to maintain military bases in areas 
adjacent to the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 41 

A similar line in regard to Turkey was taken by the Commander in Chief of the Soviet 
Navy, Admiral Gorshkov, in a P rat'd a interview on February' 2, 1962. Referring to a speech 
by British Admiral Hoiland-Martin, in which the NATO Mediterranean Fleet commander 
pledged that NATO forces would come immediately to Turkey's assistance in the event of a 
Soviet attack, Gorshkov replied: 

If Turkey continues to fulfill the role to which it has been assigned in the plans of the mili¬ 
tary' blocs of NATO and CENTO, then, in the event of [war], a rocket nuclear blow will, 
of course, be inflicted on Turkey. After this, the ‘assistance** which Admiral Holland-Marrin 
so generously promises to Turkey will certainly not be asked for, because it will already not 
be needed by anyone. 


NEW APPRECIATION OF BOMBERS 


Another aspect of the Soviet response to the revised U.S. estimates of Soviet ICBM capa¬ 
bilities has been a more favorable public evaluation of weapons that Soviet leaders had for¬ 
merly downgraded. As we have already seen, Soviet leaders began publiclv to depreciate 


'••Khrushchev put ft Hi until- to the West Germans in 1959: "[Western military men] say they have more bombers 
t .in in . nitt nn*n. liny jHr.cc that the Soviet l nton has few intercontinental rockets. They would have vou 
Sel.cve that the l.b. Wand, to )„>e least from a war. Even if this were true, does this make vou Germans tee! anv 
better* [Tuia.i. M.iv 9. tV59.) 

n KjJ 'u January }i. t%:. (It.ilus supplied.) 
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manned bombers after the first ICBM test firing and the launching of 'he first Sputnik. 
At that time manned bombers were the sole means operationally available to the USSR to 
deliver nuclear bombs on U.S. targets. 

Jn the second half of 1957 and early 195S, references to a Soviet submarine-launched 
“""missile capability also appeared prominently in Soviet claims. Since limited numbers of short- 
range rockets w- re believed operational at that time, this limited submarine capability, 
rather than tue Soviet heavy bomber force, was presumably designed to bridge the gap be¬ 
tween successful testing and actual deployment of Soviet land-based ICBM’s. Later, Soviet 
missile-launching submarine capabilities were consigned to a distinctly secondary role in Soviet 
claims regarding strategic offensive capabilities. 

Manned bomber capabilities were depreciated further by Khrushchev in January I960 
(see p. 28). Presumably, the USSR was willing to sacrifice credit for the limited manned 
bomber capability it possessed to enhance the political value of the widespread Western belief 
that the USSR was about to acquire a substantial ICBM force. However, as evidence mounted 
that U.S. leaders were not crediting the USSR with the large ICBM capability forccasr in 
earlier intelligence projections, the "supplementary" strategic means again became prominent 
in Soviet claims. This was evident as early as the summer of 1961. At that time new air- 
to-surfacc missiles were displayed at the annual Soviet Air Show, and Soviet leaders asserted 
for the first time that the Soviet Union had built nuclear submarines "in no smaller quan¬ 
tity" than the United States. 42 

Current Soviet statements typically list the entire arsenal of long-range delivery means 
at the disposal of the Soviet Union, not just land-based missiles. Occasionally, the "supple¬ 
mentary" means are even given precedence over land-based missiles, as in a statement bv 
Marshal Biriuzov in Soretskaia Rossiia for October 3, 1961, which went so far as to rescue 
surface naval craft from the oblivion to which Khrushchev had consigned them years earlier: 

We must mention that we also have reliable means for delivering such superpowerful war¬ 
heads. Wc have super-long-range rocket-carrying aircraft, warships equipped with rockets of 
various classes, and high-speed submarines with atomic power plants and practically unlim¬ 
ited range. Our rocket troops have powerful intercontinental ballistic rockets and complex 
radio-electronic equipment to control their flight. 

Air Marshal Vershinin emphasized that the new aircraft dispiayed at the Aviation Show 
in July 1961 "were not experimental aircraft, but series-produced, and they are found in the 
armament of fine units of the Soriet Air Force™ This was never said explicitly of ICBM’s, 
although they often were declared to be in serial production, 

4 -Scc. for example. Izrc'tu. lulv 22* I9f»t. 

Kijjkmj Zi*zJ.i. Scptcii.bcr lf». I9M. (luti'is supplicJ.) 
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Khrushchev himself reflected the shift away from exclusive emphasis on missiles when 
he said in his report to the XXII Party Congress: "In equipping the armed forces with 
rockets and an atomic submarine fleet, we arc not leaving the air force out of our reckon¬ 
ing, we are continuing to develop and improve it.’’ 1 ' Also illustrative of the enhanced role 
accorded to manned bombers in recent Soviet strategic claims was Vershinin’s warning to 
the West Germans, in September 1961, "that it will not take long to remove the covers 
from our rockets and aircraft, to smash the fascist cur if it dares to crawl beyond its bor¬ 
ders.’^ This statement contrasts with Khrushchev's in May I960: "We have no bombers on 
alert, but we have rockets on alert." 40 

In the light of the revised U.S. estimates of Soviet ICBM capabilities, the reincroduc- 
tion of manned bombers into Soviet strategic claims gave the impression, not of an addition 
to strategic power, but rather of an attempt by Moscow to use bombers to fill the cap be¬ 
tween the large ICBM capability it previously claimed and the small force with which ir 
was now credited by die West. Moreover, the Soviet admission of continued reliance on 
manned bombers effected a qualitative change in previously projected Soviet claims regard¬ 
ing the U.S.-Soviet weapons balance. Previously, the Soviet leaders had sought to portray the 
strategic situation as essentially a confrontation of a large U.S. bomber force, which was, 
however, vulnerable to Soviet air defenses, and a large Soviet ICBM force, which was invul¬ 
nerable to existing means of defense. To depreciate the strategic value of the large U.S. 
bomber force, the Soviet leaders depreciated the value of manned bombers in general, in¬ 
cluding their own much smaller force. But the new U.S. intelligence estimates chanced the 
basis of Soviet declarator)’ polky. If American leaders now realized that manned bombers, 
four jears after the Sputnik, still constituted the main Soviet intercontinental strategic force, 
it became essential to emphasize that Soviet bombers could get through in the event of war. 
The Soviet leaders now' ostensibly justified their renewed confidence in bombers by claiming 
and displaying a standoff cruise missile capability, 47 although they certainly were aware that 

the United States had already equipped much of its B-52 force with cruise missiles (Hound 
Dogs). 


4 * Prji Ja % October 18. 1961. 

44 Krjsnju Ztezdj, September 16. 1961. 


4,1 Report to the Supreme Soviet May 5. I960. PrjrJ*. May 6. I960. 

4 -The arcument «as jpellcJ out by RcJ Sur on November IB. 1961. in an interview with Colonel General of the 
Enpnecrinc-Tethnical Servce. A. N. Ponomarev: "Rochet, of the air-eo-cround daw...are weapon, of bomber air- 
craft Such rochet, are i-qu, rP eJ w.th a propulsion unit and capable of dcvelopinc .creat speed, independent of the 
peed of the a.rcrat, wh.ch launched them. Thu, the bomber not only riccd not enter the ami-air defense tone of the 

^ nP 7 Vtn ; rrr ? J ‘ h 7 " S U * is «» brin C the rochet to a prearranged pomt. I: , cL,r :!,< urMr 

•>>* «/ ,h< C'trrywf nJuceJ." (Italic supplied.) 
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SOVIET SUM-IUIOMIIS: MORE I3ANC FROM FEWER ICNM’S 

American press n-purts concerning the revised U.S. intelligence estimates of Soviet ICBM 
capabilities and the appearance of related high-level administration statements on the stra- 
^tceic balance coincided roughly with the Soviet announcement (August 50, 1961) that the 
L'SSR had “worked out designs for creating a scries of superpowerful nuclear bombs of 20, 
50 and 50 and 100 million tons of TNT" and with the detonation of thermonuclear devices 
with estimated yields up to 53 megatons during the Soviet test series in the fall. Although 
the Soviet leaders’ decision to develop and test these high-yield devices clearly antedated the 
U.S. intelligence reappraisal in the summer of 1961, the superbombs were to play a promi¬ 
nent role in the Soviet response to American claims that grew out of the reappraisal. Indi¬ 
rectly, the superbombs were exploited to lessen the effects of leaked U.S. estimates that the 
Soviet ICBM force was quite small. Had there been no dramatic chance in American intel¬ 
ligence estimates of Soviet ICBM capabilities, Khrushchev might have exploited the new 
Soviet superbombs as a counter to the hardened U.S. ICBM facilities that were becoming 
operational at that time. There has been no reference, however, in Soviet sources to the 
superior effectiveness of these high-yield weapons in attacks on hardened military targets. The 
only “hardened" targets that the Soviet leaders have threatened with 50- and 100-megaton 
weapons are people protected by shelters! As Marshal Malinovsky stated in Pravda: 

What sensible person docs not realize that an atomic or hydrogen bomb shelter is nothing . 
but a ready-made coffin or grave? Who can fail to sec that, with modern, present-day weap¬ 
ons, no shelter can offer salvation from the nuclear bomb? It is impossible to tide it over in 
some bunker even if hermetically sealed, if atomic and hydrogen bombs arc exploded whose 
destructive power reaches tens, hundreds, and even more millions of tons of TNT. .. / 5 

On the whole, Soviet political exploitation of its super-high-yield thermonuclear weapons 
seems designed to support the claim of a powerful retaliatory force, despite the availability 
o r relatively few intercontinental delivery vehicles, by multiplying the destructive capacity of 
each carrier. The tendency to shift the focus from the quantity of rocket carriers to the de¬ 
structive power of their nuclear cargoes was illustrated in September 1961, when Khrush¬ 
chev remarked to Sulzberger that "several such superpowerful bombs at our disposal will 
considerably increase the defense capacity of our country. .. In a speech in December 
Khrushchev referred to 50- and 100-megaton Soviet bombs as “a sword of Damocles*’ that 
would “hang over the heads of the imperialists when they decide the question whether or 
not they should unleash war.”* 0 

4% Pruti/.t, Jjnujrv JV 19<»2. 

v> rrjt J.t. Ju-picmlvf 9. 19r.I. (ff.tla\$ supplieJ.) 

r *°Put Jj . December V, 1961. 
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It is noteworthy that Marsha! Malinovsky, when he asserted at the XXII CPSU Congress 
that U.S. specialists had underestimated the level of damage the USSR could inflicr on the 
United States, cited as the source of their alleged error the fact that they had taken as a 
unit for their calculations only a 5-mcgaton warhead. Rut "as you already know,” he went 
on, we ha\c nuclear charges equivalent to several tens of thousands and up to 100 million 
tons of TNT, and our ballistic rockets have proved to be so splendid no one can have any 
doubt as to their ability to lift and deliver such charges to any point on earth." 51 

The compensatory effect that the Soviet leaders sought to achieve with their superbombs 
was exemplified in a convenient American newspaper article, which was cited in Red Sr>ir 
by Colonel General V. F. Tolubko of the Rocket Troops: 

The \ ew York Mirror , for example, bitterly noted on October 19: ’Tremendous Russian 
rockets can deliver to targets warheads with a nuclear charge of eight to ten megatons: thac is. 
four or five times more than the nuclear firepower of the Atlas" the biggest"rocket in the 
American arsenal.** The conclusion of the paper sounds very pessimistic: "The Soviet Union 
needs only 50 rockets to destroy all the large cities in the United States while the Ameri- 
can rockc^ bases arc still not protected and can be destroyed by encmv fire within 30 min¬ 
utes after the beginning of a war_ 32 


ICBM S: QUALITATIVE SUPERIORITY AND QUANTITATIVE "SUFFICIENCY*' 


The recent muting of Soviet claims of strategic superiority, the expressed readiness of 
Soviet leaders to accept strategic parity as the basis for East-West negotiations, the scaling 
d°" n of thcir bairns regarding the level of damage that the USSR could inflict on the United 
States in the event of war, and the new emphasis they have placed on superbombs, manned 
bombers, and nuclear submarines, all appear implicitly to acknowledge that the old claims 
of strategic superiority, which relied exclusively on the Soviet ICBM force, are no longer 
credible. Nc\crtheless, Soviet leaders have not explicitly addressed themselves to the recent 
U.S. estimates of Soviet ICBM capabilities reported in the Western press. This reticence 
contrasts with the practice in previous years, when the Russians responded directly to West¬ 
ern prodding regarding the numerical strength of the Soviet ICBM force (see pp. 13-14. 
24 -’>')■ Moreover, other Western assertions about Soviet strategic capabilities have been 
refuted. Thus, So\ iet leaders have said that U.S. specialists underestimated both the number 
and the power of Soviet nuclear weapons; 51 that the United States is wrong to doubt that 
So\ ict scientists have created a rocket capable of delivering a 50-megaton warhead; 54 and 


October 2 i. 196!. 

KrjtUMJ XmcmfxT IS. |%|. 

' : $cc. f.»r cA.impli*. Mjlmm^y s *peeth to the XX M 
51 Kr.nuj/J ZitzJj, \o\ember IS. 1961. 
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that the results of Soviet ICBM and IRBM practice in operational launchings in 1961 dis¬ 
prove the contentions of Western observers that Soviet rockets would not perform as well 
in combat as they had in the Soviet space and missile test programs.*'* Attempting to refute 
the last allegations. Marshal Malinovsky stated that over 90 per cent of all MRBM practice 
bundlings in 1961 scored "excellent’' or "good." and that all ICBM firings were similarly 
graded. (He did not indicate the absolute number of launchings.) A similar effort to create 
the impression of a large strategic missile force is apparent in an announcement Malinov¬ 
sky made at the XXII CPSU Congress: "I think it will be of interest to delegates to the 
Congress to learn that at the present time the Rocket Troops include about 1,800 subunits 
graded excellent; these are great masters of their craft, masters of hitting any point on the 
globe without a miss." Although the ratio of "subunits" of -Rocket Troops to operational 
strategic rockets, and particularly ICBM's, in the Soviet force is not known, the number 
given for the "excellent subunits" is impressively large and has been used repeatedly in 
Soviet propaganda on the might of Soviet rocket forces. (See pp. 76-77.) 

Similarly, a felt need to provide some "tangible” evidence of Soviet strategic rocket 
capabilities may also have been the motive for the frequent publication since the end of 1961 
of photographs of objects stated to be operational Soviet missiles. Most of the photographs 
are of SAM’s and short-range surface-to-surface missiles/* Photographs of what appear to 
be Shyster (700 nautical miles) or Sandal (1100 nautical miles) missiles have also occasion¬ 
ally been published/ 17 The subject of one such photograph was identified as an "intercon¬ 
tinental rocket/'** Related to these photographic displays have been eyewitness reports by 
Soviet newspaper correspondents after visits to Soviet "rocket bases" and missile-launching 
submarines. 35 

Current claims about the numerical strength of the Soviet ICBM force speak of suf¬ 
ficient" or "necessary" numbers. This formulation appears to have been incorporated into 
the Soviet Army Day ritual in 1961, when Marshal Moskalenko wrote: "Ac [the Soviet 
Union’s] disposal are a sufficient number of rockets for various purposes which are the 
best in the world, and powerful and super-powerful nuclear weapons of various classes. ,0 
Similarly, according to Marshal Bagramyan: "In the Soviet Union, this armament [rocket 

7.r%zJj. November 15. 1961. 

for example. Krjutji.t November 19. 1961. January 23. February 21. 23. and 25. 1962; Prj;Jj. 

December 21. 1961. and February 23. 1962. 

i? Sec. for example. ATr./«//.//./ October 18 and November 1(1. 1961. and January 25. 1962. 

•** Kt.twjt.t ’/.t izJ.i. February 21. 1962. 

Ste October 10. 1961, for a correspondent's .Mount of a trip aboard a Soviet nuclear submarine. TASS 

(February 20. 1962) transmitted a report on a correspondent s visit to a rocket base at which lie was not shown 
UJlM < but tlietr ‘siMcr/’ or ‘'little sisters." 

,,,, 5vi«7j/./w /wH/.m. February 23. 1961. 
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weapons with nuclear warheads 1 is represented in sufficient numbers by ballistic rockers for 
various purposes ... including intercontinental rockets of practically unlimited range. 1 

At the XXII CPSU Congress Marshal Malinovsky introduced a modification of the 
"sufficiency’* formula that may have reflected Soviet sensitivity on the question of opera¬ 
tional ICBM capability. Malinovsky specified that the Rocket Troops had the necessary quan¬ 
tity of "launching installations , rockets, and charges of multimillion-ton power. "* This for¬ 
mula is in effect a truncated version of Khrushchev’s January i960 claim, which asserted that 
tlie USSR had enough rockets to "wipe from the earth ail of its potential enemies ; the post- 
1960 formula either says nothing about the purposes for which the number of rockets is 
"sufficient" or "necessary" (as in the Moskalenko and Bagramyan statements above) or. 
in other variations, asserts only that they are sufficient to "rout" an enemy or to administer 
a "due rebuff." 

In another, weaker, variant of the formulation, only the quantity of nuclear weapons 
possessed by the USSR is termed "sufficient," while the missile portion of the claim is 
expressed in strictly qualitative terms: 

[The Soviet armed forces] have the necessary number of thermonuclear weapons, the most 
perfect means of delivery—short- and medium-range rockets and intercontinental rockets.... 
[Khrushchev, Pr«rd*% July 9, 1961.] 

The Soviet Union lias at its disposal not only sufficient stockpiles of the mightiest nuclear 
weapons in the world, but also the most modern means of delivering them to target. [ ’Ob¬ 
server," Prarda. March 31, 1962.] 

Emphasis on the qualitative superiority of Soviet weapons and on Soviet primacy in 
developing new weapons have become dominant themes in the Soviet leaders statements on 
military affairs. Thus, Marshal Moskalenko has written that "there are no such interconti¬ 
nental or other types of rockets in the world today as are now in the armament of the Soviet 
Army** and that Soviet weapons are "the most modern in the world."" 1 Marshal Biriuzov 
boasted: "We have the best weapons, including rockets. ,, * l ‘ Marshal Malinovsky asserted in 
May 1962 that the USSR could more than hold its own in "competition for quality of 
armaments’*: 

Our country possesses perfect military equipment, fully answering the tasks of ensuring 
defense in contemporary conditions. In the competition for quality of weapons imposed on 
us by the aggressive forces, we not only do not lag behind those who threaten us with war. 
but in many respects are even superior to them. In the future, if the arms race is not brought 
to an end, this superiority will grow. 0 

' ,1 El*nto»tichcik.tij GjZi'U. February 23. 1961. 

Prjt J.t. Ot tuber 23. 1%I. ((talks supplied.) * 

M Kui•/•••'J y.itzJt. September 13. 1961. (Italics supplied.) 

,;| KiJitr.tu X.'izJj. September 23. 1961. (Italics supplied.) 
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The "global rocker.*’ whose creation by Soviet scientists was I rrst announced hy Khrush¬ 
chev in his Moscow pre-election speed) of March 16. 1%2. was quickly offered as evidence 
of Soviet superiority in developing intercontinental missiles. It also provided the basis tor 
new claims regarding the invulnerability, both in Might and on the ground, rjf Soviet ICHM s. 
~Tt was implied chat henceforth it would be more difficult fur U.S. intelligence to find Hie 
location of Soviet ICBM launchers: 

If formerly the approximate location of Soviet rocker installations could be determined from 
knowledge of the shortest line for bombarding American territory, now these calculations 
arc useless. The launching pads for global rockets can be located in practically any part of 
flic vast Soviet territory, and rockets can fly to their targets from any direction.'" 1 

In a recent statement Marshal V. Sokolovsky declared that the vastness of rhe country 
permits the USSR "to locate and to shelter'* 7 its rocket-nuclear means so that they remain 
invulnerable to reconnaissance and to the enemy’s strategic means of attack."'* 

During his October 17 report to the XXII Congress, delivered a month after reports 
began to appear in the American press that U.S. intelligence estimates credited the USSR 
with fewer than fifty ICBM’s, Khrushchev made the following announcement: "Permit me 
to report to the Congress that the rearmament of the Soviet arnriy' ,n with rocket and nuclear 
equipment is completely finished. Our armed forces now have at their disposal such power¬ 
ful weapons as enable them to crush any aggressor." 70 Khrushchev specified neither 'types 
nor quantities of rockets, but insofar as his announcement covered the Soviet ICBM force it 
can be reconciled with U.S. intelligence estimates of mid-196l Soviet ICBM capabilities 
only if it is interpreted as an announcement that the deployment of the few programmed 
SS-6 missiles had been completed. That this deployment was in fact completed by October 
1961 is indicated by U.S. intelligence estimates, but the force thus created was only a token 
one. Khrushchev, on the other hand, clearly intended his announcement to convey the im- 

r * : "Observer," Pr.nJ.t. March }\. 19fO. 

l'lr\i\ to eover. conceal. shelter, but not necessarily in the sense of hardening. 

Kr.:t>uu 7.i , zJj. July 19. 1962. 

'•’'The word "army" (jrrnj/j) is used in Russian to denote both the sum tot.il of the armed forces of a state, as in 
the passage above where it is employed interchangeably with “armed forces.” and. more narrowly, to signify ground 
forces, as in the expression, ’’the Soviet Army. Navy, and Air Force." 

7>a Khrushchev's announcement had been anticipated eight months earlier bv Marshal Sokolovsky, who was quoted 
in a TASS interview on I ebruarv 2U. as having said that the Soviet Armv and Navy “have ireor¬ 

ganisation and reequipment with new weapons.” (Italics supplied.) Vet five months later Defense Minister Malinov¬ 
sky was Mill speaking of conversion to rocket weapons as an ongoing prmess: "Most important is the fact that all 
branches of our Armed Forces .//v c-#»//*///'/.* to rocket weapons.“ ( Ki.:uu:.t ZtezJ.t. July 8. 1961. Italics supplied.) 
Khruduhev had not previously intimated the "completion" of the re-equipment program was imminent. In August 
he was Mil! > peak mg only ol the creation of various kinds of roeket equipment'for the armed forces and. in dene- 
mg the neeesdtv to aliiKate* additional hinds for tnissiie-s, he said, "our rch,ket effort is moving along well." 

August S. 19M.) 
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prcssion that large numbers of rockets of various types had become operational. The dis- 
crcpnncy between the limited number of SS-6 missiles now estimated to have been deployed 
and Soviet claims that serial production commenced as early as January 1939 may be ac¬ 
counted for by Marshal Malinovsky’s intimation at the XXII Congress that more rockets 
(types unspecified) had actually been produced than had been expended or deployed.*' In 
his Pravda interview on January 23, 1962, Malinovsky emphasized that the Soviet Lnion has 
‘’no particular need to increase the rocket forces or weapon stockpiles. At the present 
time,” he said, "we no longer need to build up the quantity of weapons. Those we have are 
sufficient to defeat any potential enemy who attacked us or the socialist countries friendly 
to us.” But Malinovsky also stated: 

The process now will no longer be one of stockpiling weapons, but of their natural renewal 
and improvement. For any weapon, however perfect, can be further improved with the 

development of the economy and advances in science and military technology-We slull 

need only to renew and perfect the weapons we have. [Italics supplied.] 

This statement is consistent with recent evidence that the USSR has already begun the de¬ 
ployment of the lighter weight, less cumbersome SS-7, which uses storable liquid propel¬ 
lants. Testing of this ICBM began early in 1961. An intensive firing schedule, marked 
initially by an unusually large number of failures, culminated in full-range firings to the 
Pacific Ocean impact area in the fall of 1961. The pace of the SS-7 program has been much 
more intensive than that of the SS-6: More missiles were launched in the first year of the 
SS-7 test program than in the first two years of the SS-6 program. In January 1962 alone 
there were five firings of the SS-7 missile. But Malinovsky implied that improved weapons 
would enter the Soviet force only in the quantity necessary to replace older models. (* At 
the present time we no longer need to build up the quantity' of weapons . .. we shall need 
only to renew [obrtorliuP: to replace with something new] and perfect the weapons we 
have.”) 

In January 1962 Malinovsky’s statement could be reconciled with U.S. estimates of cur¬ 
rent Soviet ICBM capabilities only if it were assumed that the USSR planned to deploy very 
limited numbers of the new SS-7 missile, that is, enough to replace the token force of SS-6 s 
deployed earlier. By mid-1962, however, it was estimated that the number of SS-7 s already 
made operational substantially exceeded the total number of SS-6 missiles that had been pre¬ 
viously deployed. 

i'PimJj. Ovtuber -V 1961. I must report to you that the volume of the output of rocket armaments in recent 
years has inifcJM-il to suih jn extent tlut we arc not only completely supplicJ with rockets ot various types and 
missions, hut we have j large surplus.” * 
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Part Three 


VII. THE RHETORIC OF SOVIET STRATEGIC DECEPTION: 

1957-1962 


BACKGROUND AND AIMS OF DECEPTION 

Since 1957 the Soviet leaders, principally Khrushchev and some top military figures, have 
practiced deliberate, systematic, and sustained strategic deception. In this study the targets 
of the deception have usually been identified in such general terms as "the U.S., ’ ' the 
West," and "neutral opinion," and have been specified only when there is reason to believe 
that a particular audience was meant to be influenced in special ways by a particular claim. 
The reason for this is that deceptive Soviet ICBM claims were meant to serve a variety of 
purposes and to influence the beliefs and behavior of a whole range of audiences. In a gen¬ 
eral sense, the target of Soviet missile deception was world opinion at large, including cer¬ 
tain groups in the Soviet Union itself. Although the Soviet leaders might have preferred to 
convey certain impressions to particular audiences and not to others, or to convey different 
impressions to different audiences, the requirements of internal logic and systematic exposi¬ 
tion in an age of world-wide communications place severe limitations on their freedom to 
tailor deceptive claims to achieve such diversified effects. Although the Soviet leaders have 
effective control over the content of Soviet communications, they cannot control their dis¬ 
semination outside the USSR and the countries subservient to it, nor can they limit their 
impact exclusively to preferred target audiences. Thus, the price for attempting to achieve 
the desired effect on one audience may be the risk that the same message will have an unde¬ 
sirable effect elsewhere. For example, to achieve the desired political effect on Western and 
neutral audiences, the Soviet leaders made ICBM claims that encouraged their restless Chi¬ 
nese allies to press for new Soviet commitments that the USSR was evidently reluctant to 
give. Similarly, the effects on a single audience, or on influential groups within a single 
society, may be ambivalent. Thus, the Soviet leaders found that in addition to the favorable 
political consequences that flowed from their success in misleading U.S. opinion regarding 
the pace and scope of the Soviet ICBM program, there were also undesirable consequences. 
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namely, stimulation of U.S. arms programs. Some unfavorable consequences may have been 
anticipated; others may not have been, or their extent may have been underestimated. The 
Soviet leaders may also have had exaggerated expectations regarding the political benefits 
that would accrue from successful deception. It is apparent, at any rate, that in undertak¬ 
ing to engage in deception, the Soviet leaders calculated, rightly or wrongly, that accept¬ 
ance of the costs and risks that might be involved was warranted by expected gains. 

Ultimately, the chief objective of the Soviet leaders was to influence the policies of 
Western, and particularly U.S. decisionmakers, in ways that favored Soviet interests. Given 
the nature of the political process in Western societies and within the Western alliance as 
a whole, the conduct of the cold war by Western leaders can be affected without actually 
changing the beliefs of the leaders. This reflects one of the fundamental differences be¬ 
tween the two systems engaged in the struggle. To influence communist policy in the cold 
war means to influence the small circle of rulers in Moscow (and now, perhaps, also in 
Peking); but it is possible to influence the West’s policy by persuading the governments, par¬ 
ties or peoples allied to the United States, as well as influential groups in America itself. 
The Communists can bring pressure and propaganda to bear at many more points chan the 
West, because all the groups mentioned, as well as articulate opinion in neutral countries, 
can make their influence felt in Washington. 

Although these indirect means of influencing the policies of U.S. and allied govern¬ 
ments were available to the Soviet leaders and were actively exploited in the ICBM decep¬ 
tion, more rapid and far-reaching effects could be achieved by directly influencing the 
estimates and beliefs of the U.S. President and his advisers. The Soviet leaders attempted to 
do this not only by pointed assertions given world-wide dissemination, but also in private con¬ 
versations with U.S. diplomats and political leaders, including Vice-President Nixon. Sena¬ 
tor Humphrey, and Governor Harriman. Assertions about Soviet ICBM capabilities were also 
made in private conversations with allied diplomats and leaders. These conversations were 
not publicized by Soviet media, although it could be presumed that they would be made 
known to the U.S. administration. As the reader has seen, Soviet leaders closely observed the 
reaction of U.S. officials to their missile claims, commented on it, and, when disbelief was 
expressed, sought to dispel it. 

Clearly, the Soviet ICBM deception achieved its greatest success among groups that did 
not have full access to the relevant information that the West did possess. But even within 
the U.S. intelligence community, mistaken beliefs about the pace and scope of the Soviet 
ICBM program persisted for more than four years after the first Soviet ICBM test. In fact, 
the possibility that the Soviet Union might be engaging in a "crash" ICBM program was nor 
rejected until more than mid-way in this period, long after the Soviet leaders had decided 
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to deploy only .1 token force of SS-6 missiles. (Secretary Gates. February 9, I960.) 1 More¬ 
over. subsci|uem estimates assumed that the USSR was enlaced in "a vigorous but orderly 
ICBM program, as Secretary Crates called it in February I960. It was supposed rhat the 
Soviet Union succeeded in acquiring an initial operational capability in January i 960 that 
increased steadily, so that by mid-1960 several dozen ICBM s were operational anJ a far 
greater number by mid-1961. Actually, the highly confident estimates after September 1961 
finally credited the USSR with no more than a token force for 196L 

Although the targets of Soviet deception since 1957 have varied along with its meth¬ 
ods, aims, and extent, strategic deception has not been an incidental means of promoting 
Soviet policy but an integral part of that policy. Its object was not simply to compensate 
for an unavoidable, adverse imbalance in strategic power, but also probably to conceal from 
the West that the Soviet ICBM force programmed for the period 195S-1962 would not 
close the gap and might even permit it to widen substantially. 

The Soviet decision to deploy only a handful of SS-6 ICBM’s, which had been taken by 
mid-I95S, may have been made with the intention of seeking to deceive the West regarding the 
Soviet operational ICBM capability in the period from 1958 to 1962, at the end of which the 
SS-7 ICBM would presumably become operational in substantial numbers. The aim of this de¬ 
ception was not simply to deter the West by gaining credit for a capability to deliver thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons against the United States that was comparable to SAC’s capability against 
the USSR, although this may have been the original intention. In practice, the Soviet leaders 
often sought to widen the scope of deception far beyond this. Thus, the SAC bomber 
force was severely depreciated while the USSR claimed a missile force that could wipe any 
hostile country from the face of the earth, although it possessed no such missile force at the 
time. Various forms of strategic superiority were claimed to intimidate the West and to elicit 
concessions from it. The effort to deceive was intended not merely to deter an attack on the 
Soviet Union but to secure political gains as well. 

The scope of Soviet deception fluctuated widely. When the West seemed highly uncertain 
regarding the Soviet ICBM program's progress, when the Soviet space program achieved 
spectacular successes, or when domestic or foreign political exigencies required it, Moscow's 
strategic claims were correspondingly inflated and its threats became more ominous. When 
the West demonstrated confidence in a limited estimate of Soviet missile capabilities against 
the United States. Soviet missile claims were directed to the relatively modest aim of gaining 
credit for an assured capacity to retaliate against the United States, 

1 llv.irn:gj, p. -H'. 
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In the period 1957-1961, conditions favored the Soviet attempts to deceive the West 
regarding strategic capabilities. W estern leaders and their advisers were susceptible to the 
kind of strategic deception practiced by their Soviet opponents. The size and effectiveness of 
Soviet strategic capabilities were matters of vital concern in the West. But uncertainties sur¬ 
rounded even the best estimates available to Western leaders. For most of this period, the 
crucial uncertainty had to do not with the ICBM force that had become operational at any 
given moment but rather with the Soviet program for deploying the ICBM, in particular the 
SS-6. Presumably, the Soviet leaders, when they decided to engage in strategic deception, 
were confident that they could preserve secrecy concerning the true state of the program 
and the actual number of ICBM sites being constructed. Their confidence was probablv con¬ 
siderable, for they doubtless realized that if the deception were discovered, the Soviet ICBM 
force could not be expanded rapidly, because of long lead times for site building and missile 
installation. No doubt the Soviet leaders believed that the risk of a U.S. attack was small 
and could be controlled by political means; yet they must have been apprehensive of the 
fact that in an emergency their false missile claims could be made good onlv after a substan¬ 
tial interval. 

Because the West was uncertain regarding the Soviet program for deploying SS-6 
ICBM s, it was compelled to treat seriously what the Soviet leaders chose to reveal about 
their ICBM plans. The West s predicament was certainly known in Moscow. Persistent 
Western attacks on Soviet secrecy after 1957, however valuable their political effects on 
neutral third parties, had served to demonstrate the Western thirst for intelligence. Aware 
of this need, the Soviet leaders were able to make a probing assertion about their ICBM 
program, observe the Wests reaction to it, comment on this reaction, and reinforce the 
original claim by new assertions. A whole range of verbal tricks was employed to mislead 
\\ estern opinion by playing on its uncertainty. At the same time enough of what the Soviet 
leaders claimed was in accord with what was known or believed in the West that it was not 
possible simply to discount what the Soviet leaders claimed. Their assertions had to be 
examined in the light of what was known, but because so much was unknown it was diffi¬ 
cult to disprove what was claimed. The aura of mystery that surrounded the question of 
Soviet strategic capabilities in the West was beneficial to Soviet designs, and the Soviet lead¬ 
ers sought to maintain it even while lifting the veil from time to time. Khrushchev con¬ 
stantly referred to Soviet secrets, occasionally revealing something of their substance in 
pri\ate audiences with Westerners or in public speeches, at other times merely affirming their 
existence, as when he alluded to designs for "fantastic new weapons*' in the portfolios of his 
scientists. 5 

- PrjrJj, Jjnuary 13. I960. 
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Tnccd with large uncertainties regarding questions of vital concern, many in the West 
were predisposed to expect the worst, namely, that the Soviet Union would rapidlv* acquire 
a substantial intercontinental strategic force. This expectation was based on an understand¬ 
ing of Soviet intentions then current among Western leaders and their advisers; on the stra¬ 
tegic requirements that were believed to guide Soviet military policy; and on a new appre¬ 
ciation of Soviet technical capabilities. The last was largely the product of the unexpectedly 
rapid progress of Soviet rocket technology as demonstrated in the USSR’s highly successful 
space program, which became an integral part of the deception. The space program afforded 
Soviet leaders an opportunity to stage a sustained and nonprovocative military demonstra¬ 
tion. 3 To the West, it seemed to confirm some of Khrushchev’s key ICBM claims and pro¬ 
vided the basis, together with important intelligence on the Soviet research and develop¬ 
ment programs, for estimates of what the Soviet Union was technologically capable of doing 
in the field of strategic missiles. 

Soviet space feats, of course, were meant to impress the whole world, but the West's 
intelligence-collecting agencies were an important part of that world. If impressing the world 
with Soviet scientific and potential military prowess meant revealing some secrets to the op¬ 
ponent, the Soviet leaders showed themselves ready on numerous occasions to accept the 
cost. Soviet ICBM tests were extensively monitored by U.S. ground and airborne facilities 
almost from their inception. These facilities presumably could have been interfered with, had 
it been thought necessary to incur the material and political costs of measures serving this 
purpose. Forceful measures were taken in connection with the U-2 incident and the subse¬ 
quent RD-47 incident to deprive the West of information regarding the Soviet ICBM’s 
deployment^ but similar measures are not known to have been taken to prevent the West 
from eliciting information by monitoring Soviet flight tests. In any case, the Soviet leaders 
showed themselves willing to tolerate the West’s monitoring activities. 

The toleration of monitoring devices that might have been interfered with, as well as 
the effort expended on the space program and the political use made of it, were important 
ways of supporting Soviet deceptive claims; taken together they provide a measure of the 
Soviet effort not only to impress the West but to deceive it. Now, it has been argued, how- 
e\er, that a serious Soviet effort to deceive would necessarily have required the use of posi¬ 
tive physical measures of deception, such as the construction of dummv ICBM sites, simu¬ 
lated training test shots, and spurious electronic signals. As regards the Soviet development 
program, however, there might not have been a great deal gained—at least after the resump- 

Scc A. L Hereink. T/v Su:ut 1'ui'm j,id th< P-tlmeSi C.«i .,f Onur Sp.tct. The hand Corporation. P-2 1X0. 
November 1961, tor a JctailcJ analysis of the ISSRs exploitation uf its space program to bolster (ho missile claims 
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tinn of inrcnsivc testing in January 1959—by fabricating evidence bearing on die test pro¬ 
gram. because the actual program disclosed by die Wests monitoring activities indicated that 
the Soviet development program was indeed making good progress and promised to result 
in the deployment of a substantial !CBM force. Moreover, serious difficulties would have 
attended the use of fabricated evidence of deployment, such as die construction of dummy 
sites. Since the baited States credited the Soviet Union with an operational ICBM force de¬ 
spite the failure to identify positively a single site, the discovery of a few dummy sices, 
even if accepted as genuine, would probably not have significantly influenced the U.S. esti¬ 
mate of the current Soviet ICftM force. Worse yet, elements of the intelligence communirv 
might have argued thar the sites discovered were the only ones that the USSR possessed. To 
overcome this difficulty would have required the construction of large numbers of dummv 
sites, which in turn would have considerably increased the likelihood that thev would be 
recognized as spurious. Although the Soviet leaders did not do everything they mighc have 
done to carry through the deception, their efforts were great nonetheless. 

The reputation that the Soviet Union acquired as a result of the capabilities demon¬ 
strated bj the space program provided Soviet leaders with a reservoir of credibility on 
which to draw for purposes of strategic deception. The reservoir was regularly replenished 
by new and more spectacular Soviet space ventures. 

A reputation for credibility however, is not simply something to enjoy, but something to 
use. The Soviet leaders sought to use their credit as a basis for deception to secure political 
advantage. Because credibility is a fragile asset, easily dissipated, caution is called for in 
exploiting it. A military claim by one side will be measured by the other against whac he . 
already knows and believes; if the discrcpanq* is too great, the claim will be discounted. 
Thus, to persuade the opponent that one’s forces are greater than he supposes requires that 

the margin claimed should not be excessive. Generally but not always, the Soviet leaders 
observed this maxim. 

Caution was enjoined for another reason. The Soviet leaders faced the risk, however 
the) estimated it, that ultimately their deception would be exposed, either wholly or in 
part. Exposure might seriously discredit them and thus diminish their future capacity not 
only to deceive their opponents, but even perhaps to communicate crucial information.’ This 
risk did not deter them from engaging in strategic deception on a large scale, but it condi¬ 
tioned their choice of deceptive techniques. They generally avoided explicit falsehoods of 
a kind that, c\en if not susceptible to immediate refutation, might be proved false in the 
near future. So\iet acceptance of this restraint, in order to minimize futme losses in cre- 

dibiliti, pre\cntcd the full exploitation of opportunities for exaggerating Soviet strategic 
capabilities. 
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The most inflated claims of the Soviet leaders pertained to questions that were largely 
matters of judgment, such as the consequences of thermonuclear war and the over-all strate¬ 
gic balance, defined grossly. These claims implied the possession of very large operational 
stotcgic forces without actually asserting it. It was left to Western observers to make the 
logical I v correct, but factually false, inference. Such claims, however inflated, are not di¬ 
rectly refutable even if the unstated premise is challenged. Thus. Khrushchev, faced recently 
with sharp challenges to the credibility of his previous claims regarding the strategic bal¬ 
ance, defended them by redefining the concept of strategic balance to make it more inclusive: 

The U.S. circles ... have not the slightest basis for maintaining that the balance of forces 
has changed to their advantage. It is commonly known that a balance ot power is measured 
while military operations are in progress and above all by the outcome of 1 war. Hitler, who 
kept maintaining that he had an overwhelming preponderance of forces, was finally com¬ 
pletely smashed by the Soviet Union and its allies.‘ 

As a rule when a claim lent itself to generalized and vague expression (for example, one 
concerning "the balance of forces"), the advantage claimed for the Soviet Union tended to 
be pronounced and stated explicitly. On the other hand, deceptive claims regarding more 
concrete and specific subjects (for example, weapon systems) were expressed ambiguously. 
Qualitative claims were preferred, quantitative ones usually avoided. Repetition was em¬ 
ployed frequently, both to emphasize claims, and to gain their acceptance by conditioning 
the target audiences. If the reiterated claim went unchallenged, silence was interpreted as 
•assent, and soon the strategic advantage claimed for the USSR was said to be one well 
known" or "admitted in the West." The statements of Western authorities, both officials 
and private citizens, were employed as supporting evidence. The Soviet leaders sometimes 
quoted Western sources that credited the USSR with even more than they themselves had 
claimed. 

The logical progression of Soviet claims, particularly those regarding the production 
status of the ICDM, as well as the internal consistency of the claims made possible by tight 
official control of Soviet communications media, were also employed to induce credibility. 

VERBAL TECHNIQUES OF DECEPTION 

Three principal devices were employed to deceive the West regarding Soviet inter¬ 
continental strategic forces: falsehood, ambiguity, and specious reasoning. They were used 
in varied and subtle ways and in various combinations. In what follows, therefore, the same 
claim sometimes illustrates more than one of these techniques. 

* Prj:J.i. July 11. 
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falsehood 

A number of Soviet claims arc now believed on food evidence to have been false when 
made, and their falsity known to the claimants. It is important to distinguish within this class, 
however, between assertions that, although known to be false when made, were expected to 
become true in the near future,, and those that were simply fabrications. The first group, 
anticipations of future capabilities, although they often involved facile resolution of future 
uncertainties, were firmly based on present facts and could have reflected future plans. Fab¬ 
rications, on the other hand, were not only without foundation but often went counter to 
actual plans. 

The crucial moment separating the use of the two kinds of falsehood came in 1958, 
when it is believed that a decision was made to deploy no more than a handful of SS-6 
ICBM s. Subsequent assertions regarding an imminent or existing intercontinental missile 
capability of large proportions were largely colored by falsehood, at least until deployment 
of the second-generation ICBM (S6-7) was initiated in 1962. 

In the period prior to mid-1958, false Soviet ICBM claims were basically anticipatory. 
Khrushchev made the first false claim by disregarding qualifications in the original TASS an¬ 
nouncement on the status of the Soviet ICBM. These falsifications were conveyed in a series of 
interviews with Western correspondents in late 1957. Khrushchev said, for example, that 
"the Soviet Union possesses intercontinental rockets," although the USSR had not yet suc¬ 
cessfully tested essential components of its ICBM, including the re-entry vehicle. 3 He may 
similarly have falsified when he said, "On the very first try our rocket hit the target,"'* for 
the two ICBM s tested apparently failed to penetrate the atmosphere. Assuming chat he 
knew of the important work that remained to be done before the USSR would actually 
possess a developed weapon system, Khrushchev’s statement that the USSR "possesses" an 
ICBxM w'as false when made, but correctly anticipated developments of the following months, 
when the USSR actually achieved the complete w-eapon system that he had previously claimed. 
These anticipatory falsifications sometimes relied on a highly flexible "now” to mislead the 
W'cst. For example, Khrushchev said in November 1957. "intercontinental ballistic missiles 

now make ir P ossiblc to hit a tar £ cr in an >- ^ea of the globe," yet it is estimated that the 
Soviet ICBM literally could not hit a target, because it could not penetrate the atmosphere 
fan ICBM re entr) vehicle was not successfully tested until the spring of 195S): but the 

^TASS. Ntni-tuhcr 29. 1957. 

'PrjtJ.t. November 19. 1957. (ItJlks supplied.) 
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statement became applicable later, and at the time Khrushchev spoke he could reasonably 
expect such a development.* 

The word "possess” was also used loosely to anticipate a future capability, and not 
only by Khrushchev. Defense Minister Malinovsky said on Armed Forces Day, 195S: "The 
Soviet Armed Forces have rockets of ...• super-long range," that is, ICBM’s: this was at a 
time when the ICBM had not been fully developed and could in no sense be considered 
operational.' Other top marshals aped their chief on this same occasion. In Februarv 1959, 
when the USSR was still a year away from an initial operational capability with the SS-6 mis¬ 
sile, Marshals Malinovsky and Moskalenko claimed that the armed forces had been "equipped" 
with ICBM’s. Although this claim was closer in time to the actual achievement of an IOC 
than the earlier vague claims that the USSR "possessed" ICBM’s, its more precise language 
made it blatantly false. In mid-1960 Khrushchev made an anticipator}* claim, from which 
important intelligence information was elicited, when he said that rockets with ranges of 
2000 to 4000 kilometers might be used to attack U.S. overseas bases in the event of war. 9 
Although a missile with a range of about 4000 kilometers had been successfully developed, 
it was not flight-tested until several days later (June 6, I960), and not deployed for more 
than a year afterward. Nevertheless, the claim revealed what was not yet known in the West, 
that such a missile was under development. 

The second group of false claims may be termed fabrications because when made there 
was no reason to suppose that they would become true in the near future. The chief instance 
was Khrushchev s claim that the USSR "already" had sufficient missiles and nuclear weap¬ 
ons literally to wipe any country from the face of the earth. This was said on January 14, 
I960, when the USSR had very few missiles capable of reaching the United States and might 
even have found it difficult to strike this country with a missile at all. Moreover, there was 
no immediate prospect that such a capability would be achieved because a decision to deploy 
only a few first-generation ICBM’s had been taken long before (in 1958), and the second- 
generation ICBM was not to become operational for two more years. 10 

In the same speech Khrushchev also claimed falselv that ICBM’s of various types were 
in mass production, a formulation that, unlike the earlier one regarding "serial produc¬ 
tion, unequivocally refers to production of operational ICBM’s, and not primarily of vehicles 

7 TASS. November 29. 1957. Another instance of this expansive now**: **I think it is no secret that there vvir 
exists a ranee of missiles with the aiJ or which it is possible to fulfill any assignment of operational and strate¬ 
gic importance.” Alf.t:n . November 1957. Italics supplied.) 

' Kijuimj ZttiJj. February 23, 195S. 

■'pt.ti.lt. May JO. |OM1. 

Pt.ttJ.t. January -V 1962. 
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for research and development. Nevertheless, Khrushchev’s fabrication was quoted by several 
top marshals. 

A more recent fabrication was Defense Minister Malinovsky’s statement tha: die USSR 
had ’'no particular need to increase the rocket forces or weapon stockpiles.... The process 
will no longer be one of stockpiling weapons, bur of their natural renewal and improve¬ 
ment. ... We shall need only to renew and perfect the weapons we have.’* 11 The implica¬ 
tion that the number of missiles, presumably including ICBM’s, would remain constant is con¬ 
tradicted by the fact that only a small number of first-generation ICBM’s was available when 
the statement was made, although a substantially larger number of the second-generation 
ICBM was deployed in the following months. 

Ambiguity 

Ambiguous terms have been employed to convey vague or equivocal claims. To give 
them a definite meaning, an interpreter of such statements must resolve the ambiguity. 
Moscow has sometimes simply relied on the West’s predisposition to resolve ambiguities in 
the direction of exaggerating Soviet intercontinental strategic capabilities, although it has 
also used special devices to bring about this result. Such complementary means have included 
placing the ambiguous claim in a misleading context or in a contrived temporal series (for 
example, in the progression of ICBM production claims) so as to favor resolution of the am¬ 
biguity in the sense preferred by the USSR. 

Ambiguity is the most flexible device available for making deceptive claims about strate¬ 
gic capabilities and has been the chief one employed. Several types can usefully be distin¬ 
guished, including metaphor, heterogeneous aggregates, and vague expressions. 

Metaphors. When used in strategic claims, metaphors are peculiarly dependent for 
their effectiveness on the predisposition of the intended audience to accept such claims, as 
well as on the context and situation in which they arc presented. The principal example of 
the Soviet use of metaphor is the phrase ’’wipe from the face of the earth,” which was used 
to characterize Soviet missile capabilities against any country hostile to the USSR.. Previously, 
this metaphor had been used to characterize Soviet missile capabilities against West Europe: 
but in January I960 it was implicitly extended to cover the United States as well. There was, 
however, a crucial difference between the two applications. On several occasions Khrush¬ 
chev and Malinovsky cited quantitative data to show how easily particular West European 
countries could be obliterated; this was never done with respect to the United States. 

To obliterate a country like the United States from the face of the earth was manifestlv 
beyond Soviet missile capabilities when the claim was made in I960, although it was not 

* 1 Krjiru/j ZtizJ.t, January 25, 19f*2. 
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inconceivable that a hit;!, level nf damage could he inflicted. To the Western analyst the main 
c|ucstion was: II"A.// level of damage did the Soviet claim imply? The burden of interpreta¬ 
tion rested on the audience. Khrushchev did not leave it at that, however, but went to con¬ 
siderable pains to ensure that his claim was not simply dismissed as a wild metaphor. He as¬ 
serted it on three important occasions within two months and. in his last version, seemed to 
be offering to assist the interpreter by removing a number of ambiguities. The final and 
least equivocal of the three formulations was that of January 14, I960, but the metaphor was 
first used as early as November 14, 1959. The following table lists the corresponding phrases 
in the two formulations: 1 *’ 


ifoietnbcr 14 , 1959 {and, with slight 
changes , Decentber 1 % 1959) 

We 

now have accumulated 

so many rockets , so many atomic and hydrogen 
warheads 

that if 

we were attacked 
we could 

wipe from die face of the earth . 
all of our probable opponents. 


fannary 14 , I960 
I stress once again that we 
already have enough 

nuclear weapons—atomic and hydrogen—and the 
corresponding rockets to deliver this weapon to 
the territory of a possible aggressor, [so] 

that if 

some madman 
stirred up 

an attack on our state or on other socialist states 

we could 

literally 

wipe from the face of the earth 

the country or countries that attacked us. 


Khrushchev was careful throughout to retain the metaphor, "wipe from the face of the earth, 
and in the last version he asked that it be taken "literally"! The metaphor was parroted by top 
military leaders when they publicly supported Khrushchev's claim. 

Subsequently, when Khrushchev apparently wished to retreat from his extreme missile 
claim, he found it useful to retain the metaphor, "wipe from the face of the earth.” as a faint 
reminder of the earlier claim, although now it was the "aggressors.” not "hostile countries, 
that could be obliterated by Soviet missiles. 

Heterogeneous Aggregates. In Soviet economic reporting, there is a long history of use 
of heterogeneous aggregates. Although they serve a legitimate purpose in Soviet statistical 

1? Iuliij supplied. Note die rmssslc claim implied by introduction of die phrase *\orfciponJ:m: rockets. For a com¬ 
plete analysis of die changes in the final version, sex* Section IV. 
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analysis, they liavc also been manipulated to conceal from the West the Soviet performance 
in producing particular commodities, and to pr ode a basis for exasperated claims of broaJ 
economic propress. Heterogeneous aggregates such as annual value of machinery output are 
published, although the outputs of some particular kinds of machines arc not. This use of 
economic statistics to reveal what Soviet leaders want known and to conceal what they want 
to hide has made it necessary for Western economists to subject aggregative figures to re¬ 
fined analysis in an effort to eliminate bias. 

Soviet experience in the use of economic statistics to preserve secrecy and reap propaganda 
gains was used to advantage in the field of strategic deception. The Soviet leaders have made 
claims about Soviet ‘’missiles/* a term that comprises weapons for tactical and defensive use 
as well as for strategic offensive purposes, which might readily be interpreted as applying to 
ICBM’s. For example, Khrushchev observed that he had visited a plant that produced in one 
year *'250 missiles with hydrogen warheads/’ The missiles were not further specified, but 
the context suggested that ICBM's were meant, for Khrujhchev had shortly before dis¬ 
cussed the production of ICBM’s. 13 Again, in his speech to the Supreme Soviet on defense 
poliq\ Khrushchev said: "We deploy our missile complexes in such a way as to insure 
duplication and triplication, thereby maintaining a capacity to retaliate." The aggregative 
term employed, "missile complexes," was clearly meant to refer to strategic missiles, but 
it was not made clear whether ICBM’s or IRBM’s were to be understood. 14 

Aggregative terms were also used in statements of doubtful truth, presumably to avoid 
direct falsehood, or at least to increase the difficult)' of exposing it. Thus, according to Khrush¬ 
chev in January I960: "Almost the entire military air force is being replaced by missile equip¬ 
ment." 15 In fact, while the number of fighter planes and medium bombers was being reduced 
as missiles became available to perform their functions, the Soviet heavy bomber force capa¬ 
ble of striking the United States was not being replaced by ICBM’s and, as it now appears, 
was bound to remain the principal means of attacking the United States for at least two more 
years, until the new-generation ICBM (SS-7) became operational in substantial numbers. 

When the Soviet leaders found it necessary or expedient to make quantitative statements 
about the strategic missile forces, various devices were employed to obscure their meaning. 
On occasion, the quantities were expressed in imprecise units. For example, in October 
1961, Malinovsky told the XXII Congress that the performance of 1800 subunits of the 
rocket troops had been graded "excellent/* Here a precise quantity is given, but two aggre¬ 
gative terms arc employed to obscure its significance. The subunits referred to arc not speci- 

"PijiJj. Nownthcr IK. 19S9. In any case, missiles and hydrogen warheads arc not "produced" at a sinclo plant. 

11 Here KliruUithcv docs supply a hint that iCKM's may not he the subtext of reference, because the missile tar¬ 
gets are "fnrcien military buses around the t*$SR.” ( PrjreJj . Jjnuary IV 196-.) 

t: *Pr.nJ.1, January IS. I960. (Italics supplied.) 
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fled, so that the iiulusinn uf numerous noncoinbatant forces cannot be ruled out. The second 
agprelative term employed. rochet /mops, further complicates interpretation of Malinovsky s 
statement. In an earlier pav»agc\ Malinovsky had announced tlie creation of "Strategic rocker 
troops" [ Ratitn\e mi\ij stratcgichcskogo naznachcniia 1 , and then had mentioned the great 
—successes achieved by "the rocket troops" [raketuykb roiskakh] in firing medium-range rock¬ 
ets and ICBM’s. Thus, when lie announced that there were 1800 excellent [ otlichnykh ] 
subunits in the rocket forces, the reader might be led to assume that these were elements of 
the strategic rocket forces. Whatever the true connotation of the phrase "rocket troops” in 
this statement, which was frequently cited following the congress, its employment together 
with "subunits" deprives the number 1S00 of any definite meaning. 

Vague and Indefinite Tern/s. When Khrushchev found it expedient to make quantita¬ 
tive statements about the Soviet strategic missile force, he spoke in vague terms. Some Ameri¬ 
cans "allege that the Soviet Union has but few ICBM’s.... We can, apropos, remark that 
we have enough rockets also for America, should a war be launched against us." l,: Khrush¬ 
chev did not reveal the task for which the rockets were "enough," and "rockets" is in any 
ease an aggregative term; yet because the statement was dearly meant to rebut the allega¬ 
tion that the Soviet Union had few ICBM’s, it could be interpreted as a claim to possess a 
substantial JCBM force. 

The words "have" or "possess" have similarly been used without a precise connotation. 
Thus, in a published interview with American journalists, Khrushchev declared, "The Soviet 
Union possesses ICBM’s," at a time when the Soviet Union had not yet developed impor¬ 
tant components of an ICRM. (Italics supplied.) A similar verbal device was employed by 
top military leaders. Marshal Malinovsky announced to the highest Party assembly (XXI 
Congress) that the armed forces were "equipped" with ICBM’s, a claim that was soon re¬ 
peated by Marshals Moskalenko and Chuikov. 17 According to current estimates, this assertion 
was made almost a full year before the USSR could have had even a small IOC with the 
SS-6 missile. 

Specious Arguments 

A third verbal device employed in Soviet strategic deception may loosely be called spe¬ 
cious argument. Even a casual inspection often reveals that the facts Khrushchev has cited 
in support of a claim do little or nothing to substantiate the claim. 

As a means of persuasion, this device relies on psychological association and specious 
logic. Its success depends on the audience’s failing to exercise its critical faculties or lacking 

*' 1'i.uJj, M.iv •>. i939. supplied ) 

l? Pi.tiJj. I-Vl.ru.iry V 11W; 5 fVbrujry :3. 19^9. Iztettu. February 12. 1939. 
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the necessary information to sec the fallacy. To this extent, specious lode seems more ap- 
propriatc for deceiving a popular or sympathetic auJiei.ee than political opponents or intel¬ 
ligence experts. The ordinary Western newspaper reader may have been a target, because 
Khrushchevs most sensational claims, often along with the specious supporting arguments, 
were accorded considerable publicity by the Western press. Perhaps the intellectuals in some 
neutral countries were also prime targets for this type of deception. If they failed to scrutinize 
the argument, or lacked the requisite understanding of modern weaponry, they might accord 
the claim greater credit than if no argument were given. 

The kind of facts most frequently cited have been Soviet space feats, which have been 
offered as confirming Soviet missile claims. Although the inference drawn has sometimes 
been a reasonable one, at other times the connection between fact and claim has been tenuous 
or nonexistent. Khrushchev, for example, cited the Soviet rocket that hit the moon as proof 
of Ins claim that the Soviet I CBM was being produced on the assembly line: 


trussetet. cu jears ago I said in a speech that an intercontinental ballistic rocket has 
en etc ope in our country. Then many public leaders in capitalist countries stated that 
.f US ,C1C .' SUrC ' v ' 3S boasting. Later, when we started production of these rockets. I 
said that in our country the production of intercontinental ballistic rochets has been pm on 

the assembly hue. Again they began to say that this could not be, that Khrushchev was boast¬ 
ing again. 

Mihoy.nr: Let them make such a boast themselves ! 


Khrushchev : You can boast, but you must boast in such a way that all the world should scc- 

, vou arc boasting about. And we boasted so that the whole world saw; our rochet soared 
to the moon and landed there ! 


So (his; is no empt) boast. These arc real facts. I think dear comrades, members of the Pre- 
ium, t at s\i not rc\eal a secret and at the same time I want to be understood corrcctlv: 
we do not want to frighten anyone, but the truth we can sav—that now we hare accumulated 
such a quantity of rochets, such a quantity of atomic and hydrogen warheads, that, if (her 
attack us, we could wipe all our potential enemies off the face of the earth. 1 ' 


Marshal Malinovsky more reasonably argued that the earlier Lunik shot (January 1959) con- 
firmed the accuracy of the Soviet ICBM.” 

A striking case of specious argument was Khrushchev’s claim that the shooting down 
of the U-2 proved the effectiveness of Soviet air defenses against a U.S. bombing attack: 

Modern bombers, after all, fly * an altitude of t2.000 to 15,000 meters, no hiuher. Conse- 

bomber roTl * C 3 P* 300 ^- vm h’ 3t 20.000 meters, then of course "not a single 

bomber could get through to its target. They would be brought down either by rockets. 

_ ^ ’ Cr P Jncs ’ or k> - antiaircraft artillery which can shoot at their altitude.-** 


•*Speech to lournjlists. PrarJj. November 13. 1959. (Italin supplied ) 
"•Speech lo toe XXI Party Congress. PrjtJj, February I ioy, 

PruiJj . M.iy 20, 1960. 
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Since this passage was introduced with the comment that "American militarists became 
alarmed** when the U-2 was shot down, ir seems possible flint pessimistic speculation in the 
American press cncouiagcJ Khrushchev to make this extreme claim. Actually, of course, the 
performance of Soviet air defenses against a slow.moving reconnaissance airplane on a single 
occasion, possibly after being alerted by Soviet intelligence, is not a reliable basis for predict¬ 
ing their performance against an attack by numerous bombers having quite different 
characteristics.' 1 


EFFECTS OF SOVIET DECEPTION 

In this study we have described in detail the effort of Soviet leaders to deceive the 
West regarding the Soviet ICBM program. The question naturally arises: To what extent 
did this deception succeed, and with what effect? 

There seems no doubt that deceptive Soviet missile claims misled world opinion— 
including influential opinion in Western political circles, popular opinion in NATO coun¬ 
tries, and neutral opinion—about the pace and scope of the Soviet ICBM program. But was 
expert opinion misled? It appears that because of the large gaps in information available 
to U.S. intelligence analysrs and the resulting uncertainty regarding the pace and scope of 
the Soviet ICBM program, deceptive Soviet missile claims were not without effect. Together 
with the high level of Soviet rocket and guidance technology revealed by the Soviet space 
program and' the performance of Soviet missiles whose flight tests were monitored, they led 
to exaggerated estimates of the number of operational ICBM‘s that the USSR would acquire 
in the period 1959 through 1961. To distinguish the effects of each of these three factors, 
if it could be done at all, would require a detailed study of the U.S. intelligence commu¬ 
nity in the period in question. Although the authors of the present study did not conduct 
such an inquiry, they believe, on the basis of interviews and their reading of numerous 
intelligence reports, that the deceptive Soviet claims significantly heightened the existing 
uncertainty within the intelligence community about the pace and scope of the Soviet 
ICBM program 22 and, as suggested by the remark of Secretary McNamara quoted on page 50, 
this evidently resulted in some exaggeration of the Soviet missile capability in U.S. political 
circles. 

If the deception had some degree of success, what was its effect on the West’s conduct 
of the cold war? The effects of any important political action are not easy to discern, even 

-'Khrushchev h»ni5c-If commented on the failure of Soviet air defenses tn interrupt previous U-2 flights. 

- ? In a review of .in early draft of this studv by one office in the intelligence community, it was observed: "Prac- 
t:c.i!Iy even- intelligence report on the development, production and deployment of (the) Soviet ICBM quote? re¬ 
marks of Khrushchev .md other top military leaders to add credence to the analysis. - ’ (Confidential) 
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*^ u ' p ,l ‘l»*ngc*d study. Although this was not a central problem for the authors, they could 
not dtMrgaid it m their research. The question has two parts: DiJ the Soviet leaders achieve 
the |• i j p.iI ends for which deception was the means? Were there important consequences 
ot the ilneptinn that the Soviet leaders did nor intend? 

As unted above, the general purpose of the Soviet deception was to induce the West to 
exaggri.ik* l ^ ,L * P acc an d scope of the Soviet ICBM program, probably in order (</) to 
strengthen deterrence of a U.S. nuclear attack against the Soviet Union in a period when 
US. .strategic superiority was increasing rapidly; and (t>) to try to intimidate the United 
States in nidcr to make political gains in the cold war. The first objective was probably 
achieved in some measure, although the actual benefit to the USSR is questionable, because 

no miii.ii inns arose in which the United States was likely to deliberate seriously about attack¬ 
ing the l l.SSR. 

The .second objective would have been more beneficial to the USSR if achieved, but the 
exUnt o! the actual Soviet achievement is difficult to measure. Although the USSR made 
impoitant gains in the cold war during this period, particularly in the neutral countries, it 
Um,U diliicult to demonstrate that fears arising from the West's estimate of the Soviet 
K.BM piogiam contributed to the Soviet success. Although the Soviet leaders probably got 
sonu In nd it from their successful deception, the gains were neither massive nor striking. The 
COSt> tu ^ K ’ l^5R t however, may have been considerable, for there were unintended conse¬ 
quent.s nf the deception. Soviet missile claims probably contributed significantly to the sub- 

st.mti.il m, loses in the programmed U.S. strategic force that were made in the fall of 1957 
and thur.ilter." 1 


* 


♦ * 


\\ hai hysons concerning the intelligence value of Soviet claims can be drawn from this 
account of Soviet strategic missile claims in the period 1957-1962? Even apart from pre- 
mou.n gcntt.il experience with Soviet weapons claims, no particular claim can reasonable be 
nut pied ai hue \aluc without careful scrutiny as to what exactly it signifies, and without 
(.linking its compatibility with evidence acquired independently. At the same time any Soviet 
.tpons i l.iim that hears on an important element of military power may have value as intelli- 
gnu (. I Ju n is a certain paradox here. If the USSR is already credited with the weapon or capa- 
l ilii\ win ii if is claimed, the claim will be judged true, but then its value as intelligence mav 


•'■It i\ it. 

.Crllui w till 
In 1 .11 Cl i .1* 

. s,, %n 

to ill! I• H III. 


s 1,1 " Hr%c ,,fUc ,m,,c f twsc claims «li«i not in themselves produce this result; yet. taken to* 

11 ^.A "h.HMrjtinui anj nt/It/jr\ •«. they led to higher estimates of U.S. strategic needs anJ 

( * *" mvct these* needs. As noted earlier, these needs were measured acainst estimates ot 

. I ' 'J 1 *'* tl,frtnc cJ pahilitie%. I mcrtatmic* (hrmrcliouC the period "ere far greater "ah recard 
' «h..*i the latter. (Sec pp. J5-3 I g//i/.v/.) * 
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be questioned; on die other hand, if there is great uncertainty as to the validity of the claim, 
and little evidence with which to resolve that uncertainty, judgment must he suspended. 
Nevertheless, the claim may have intelligence value in both instances, serving either to con¬ 
firm what is already believed or to pose an intelligence problem where previously none haJ 
^bcen recognized. 

By 1957. the first year of the period covered by this report. Soviet military claims had 
acquired a certain reputation for credibility. Most specialists believed that although Soviet 
leaders exaggerated Soviet military power and technological progress for political advantage, 
they did not deliberately make false claims. In the period 194S-1956 Soviet military claims, 
even after close scrutiny, had seemed valid and useful for intelligence purposes.'* After 
Khrushchev’s rise to power, it was apparent that the political, use of military claims and the 
use of exaggeration therein had substantially increased. Nevertheless, after 1957, Soviet 
space successes tended to enhance further credibility of Soviet military and technological 
claims. Today, with our greater knowledge of the realities, can we say to what exccnr the 

credibility of Soviet strategic claims and their intelligence value have been impaired by the 

deception practiced by Soviet leaders in their strategic missile claims? The first point to 
be made, which though obvious may readily be overlooked, is that the validity of Soviet 
claims is not something fixed, but may lessen or increase. The Soviet leaders, having noted 
the results, both short and long term, of their policy of deception concerning missiles, may 
decide to narrow the gap between claim and reality or to widen it still further. One cannot 
be sure. It may be indicative, however, that claims of qualitative superiority and of priority 
in the research and development phase of new weapons, which have always been preferred 
by the Soviet leaders, have now virtually displaced claims of large operational capabilities. 
As previously noted, the developing pattern of Soviet ABM claims has been quite different 

from that of ICBM claims. :: Nevertheless, in assessing any Soviet military claim we surely 

cannot disregard the large-scale deception practiced by Soviet leaders in regard to their ICBM 
program and capabilities in the years 1957-1961. 

Future Soviet claims cannot simply be rejected or disregarded because of the recent record 
of Soviet deception. On the contrary, if they seem relevant for assessing Soviet military power, 
future military claims must continue to be scrutinized with great care. In approaching such 
claims, it is desirable to bear in mind that assertions about the development of weapons tend 

During the pcrii>J of the so-called mtssile-jwp. those who were most concerned with (he Socict ICBM huildup 
frequently recalled instances in which Soviet claims of the I9IS-1956 period had subsequently been borne out. in 
particular: Molotov's assertion in 19 is that the Soviet fnion knew the "secret” of the atomic bomb, which they suc¬ 
cessfully tested a year later; Malenkov's announcement (Aucu>t S. 1953 ) that the ITiiteJ States had no monopoly 
of the thermonuclear bomb, shortly before the I'SSfl toted one; and Khrushchev’s I95f» claim of lone-ranee rockets, 
which was borne out by the concurrent Soviet test program. (Sec. for example. //«./«'/*£)• pp. -tJ?—t-S.) 

^Sce p. 8. 
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to be more accurate chan those rct;arJin l; deployment or operational capabilities. Moreover, 
military claims should be examined closely to distinguish as precisely as possible between 
what they assert explicitly and what they only tniplv or surest. The Soviet leaders have 
shown themselves more prone to convey falsehoods by inJircct hints than to assert them 
explicitly. 

Until their record for credibility has improved, Soviet weapon claims probably deserve 
less weight than before, when placed in the balance with other kinds of evidence. 
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